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PREFACE 


Cantigny,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  Counter- 
Offensive  of  July,  1918,  the  last  commonly  known  as 
the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  were  the  three  opera- 
tions in  which  American  troops  may  be  said  to  have 
made  their  initial  appearance  in  battle  in  the  Great 
War.  Cooperating  with  the  forces  of  the  Allies,  they 
first  assisted  them  in  checking  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  and  then  in  hurling  the  enemy  back  from 
the  Marne  across  the  Ourcq  and  Vesle.  The  successful 
operations  in  which  they  engaged  during  the  critical 
days  of  June  and  July,  1918,  marked  the  transition  of 
the  Allies  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  and  the 
turn  of  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The 
title  selected  for  the  following  narrative  is,  therefore, 
significantly  appropriate. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I feel  that  I have  had 
peculiar  advantages.  As  a member  of  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  for  a number  of  months  after  the 
Armistice,  I not  only  had  access  to  the  archives  at  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  and  came  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  War,  but  I was  enabled  to  visit  every 
battlefield  of  which  I have  written  and  to  make  careful 
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studies  of  them  before  time  had  obliterated  the  evi- 
dence which  must  henceforth  be  lacking  to  the  his- 
torian. Furthermore,  I had  the  great  honor  and  good 
fortune  to  be  attached  to  the  French  and  British 
Armies  in  the  Vosges  and  Flanders,  respectively,  be- 
fore engaging  in  campaign  with  my  own  command,  and 
later  of  serving  with  my  own  command  while  attached 
to  the  British  Army  in  Picardy.  The  experience  of  the 
War  thus  gained,  coupled  with  that  of  an  active  partici- 
pation in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  cam- 
paigns, enabled  me,  I believe,  to  acquire  a broader 
viewpoint  than  I might  have  had  with  more  restricted 
opportunities. 

In  justice  to  our  gallant  and  indomitable  Allies  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  War  and  denied  the  Central 
Allies  the  ultimate  victory  while  we  were  preparing 
to  assist  in  attaining  it,  I have  been  careful  to  avoid 
the  all  too  common  error  of  overrating  our  physical 
contribution  to  the  result.  However  great  the  moral 
effect  of  our  participation  in  the  fighting  on  the  Marne 
may  have  been,  and  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  that 
effect,  the  time  has  come  when  in  justice  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  our  Allies  we  should  view  the  events  of  the 
War  sanely,  and  endeavor  to  see  them  in  their  true 
perspective.  Surely  the  truth  is  glorious  enough,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  our  pride  to  suffer  at  its  telling. 

I am  conscious  of  many  grave  defects  in  my  work 
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and  claim  for  it  the  sole  virtue  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  set  forth  concisely  the  facts  about 
the  momentous  events  which  it  purports  to  describe. 
In  no  instance  have  I sought  to  substitute  mere 
rhetoric  for  figures,  and  I have  purposely  left  the 
“ human  interest  ” to  others  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
a large  class  of  serious  readers  who  now  desire  the  un- 
adorned truth. 

To  Brigadier-General  Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  Chief  of 
the  Historical  Section,  and  to  Major  R.  M.  Johnston, 
his  able  assistant,  formerly  Professor  of  History  at 
Harvard,  I am  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  the 
course  of  my  studies,  and  to  Major  Lincoln  MacVeagh 
of  the  Historical  Section  for  much  valuable  advice  and 
criticism,  and  for  most  material  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  book,  including  the  reading  and  revision 
of  the  manuscript. 

Jennings  C.  Wise. 

Richmond,  Va., 

November  n,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


THE  TAKING  OF  CANTIGNY 


I 


PRELIMINARY 

The  Allied  line  as  it  stood  after  the  first  German 
offensive  of  1918  swept  westward  from  Reims,  left 
Soissons  and  Compiegne  to  the  south,  turned  north  at 
Cantigny,  and  passed  east  of  Amiens  and 
General  Ypres  to  the  North  Sea.  It  thus  embraced 
AdUmVis  the  important  position  of  Montdidier.  A 
tremendous  blow  had  just  been  delivered  to 
the  British  Army.  The  German  offensive  of  March 
was  by  far  the  greatest  effort  that  had  yet  been  made 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  Allied  High  Command,  which 
had  been  hard  pressed  to  arrest  the  victorious  onrush 
of  the  Germans,  had,  in  fact,  accomplished  this  only  by 
transferring  to  the  British  front  large  French  reinforce- 
ments, thereby  greatly  weakening  the  front  held  by 
the  French  Army.  During  the  succeeding  brief  period 
of  general  stabilization,  it  was  clearly  foreseen  that  the 
German  High  Command  would  resume  the  offensive. 
It  was  known  that  the  enemy  was  gathering  strength 
for  another  great  effort.  But  the  exact  quarter  in 
which  the  blow  would  fall  could  not  be  foretold. 

Meanwhile,  General,  now  Marshal,  Foch  had  been 
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made  generalissimo  of  all  the  Allied  forces,  and  his 
first  care  had  been  to  establish  the  Allied  line  as  firmly 
as  possible  throughout  its  wide  extent,  and 
The  Plans  especially  in  those  quarters  which  appeared  to 

Pooh ars  a offer  the  greatest  temptation  to  the  enemy. 

His  conception  of  meeting  a renewed  offensive 
did  not  embody  a mere  passive  defense.  Believing 
that  the  enemy  would  make  a great  thrust  toward  Paris 
west  of  Compiegne,  he  undertook  preparations  looking 
to  a counter-attack  by  the  First  French  Army  from  the 
west  against  the  enemy’s  right  flank. 

At  this  time  the  front  from  Amiens  past  Compiegne 
and  Soissons  was  held  by  the  First,  Third,  Tenth,  and 
Sixth  French  Armies  in  order  named  from  left  to 
right,  comprising  the  army  group  of  General  Fayolle. 
Confronting  this  group  of  armies  were  the  Second, 
Eighteenth,  and  Seventh  German  Armies,  in  the  order 
named  from  west  to  east,  commanded  by  von  der  Mar- 
witz,  von  Hutier,  and  von  Boehn,  respectively.  The 
contemplated  counter-offensive  by  the  First  French 
Army  involved  the  massing  of  an  adequate  force  in  the 
Montdidier  sector.  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  utiliz- 
ing a large  part  of  the  French  reserves  on  the  British 
front,  the  problem  of  organizing  a sufficient  force  for 
the  counter-attack  was  a serious  one.  Nor  was  the 
American  Army  able  at  this  critical  hour — just  one 
year  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war — 
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Controversy 
over  the 
Use  of 
American 
T roops 


to  contribute  largely  to  the  aggregate  effective  strength 
of  the  Allies.  Nevertheless,  fortunately,  it  was  able  to 
participate  with  an  effect  disproportionate  to  its  nu- 
merical strength — with  a political  effect  far  exceeding 
in  value  its  mere  military  contribution  of  the  hour. 

From  the  day  that  American  troops  arrived  in 
France,  the  American  High  Command  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a desperate  contest  to  maintain  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  as  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct combatant  army.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
French  and  British  Governments  urged  the 
absorption  of  the  American  combat  units  by 
their  own  armies.  Again  and  again  they  put 
forth  this  proposal  in  one  form  or  another,  but  always 
to  no  avail.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  consider  here 
the  two  sides  of  the  question  involved.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  much  reason  on  either  side.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  American  view,  which  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to.  have  been  the  better,  prevailed,  and,  when 
the  crisis  of  the  war  arrived,  General  Pershing,  without 
hesitating,  but  without  receding  in  any  respect  from 
the  principles  which  he  had  consistently  adhered  to, 
was  able  on  March  28th  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Marshal  Foch  a number  of  American  combat  divi- 
sions. 

At  least  one  of  these  divisions  was  available  for 
immediate  use — the  1st  U.  S.  Division,  with  Major- 
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General  Robert  L.  Bullard  commanding, — which  was 
at  the  time  occupying  a quiet  sector  north  of 
Toul.  It  was  accordingly  called  upon  and 
placed  in  the  Montdidier  sector  north  of  Paris,  where  on 
May  28th,  1918,  it  took  the  little  town  of  Cantigny  in 
an  operation  now  seen  to  be  of  an  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  obvious  local  character.  It  was  in  fact 
an  operation  which  preluded  the  participation  in  the 
war  of  the  Americans  as  a separate  military  force.  It 
gave  proof  to  the  Central  Allies  of  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing military  power  of  the  United  States,  and  its  prestige 
strengthened  the  hand  of  General  Pershing  in  his 
efforts  to  form  an  American  Army  in  France. 


II 


THE  1st  DIVISION 

No  narrative  of  the  Cantigny  operation  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a brief  account  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  prior  service  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it. 

These  troops  composed  the  ist  U.  S.  Division, 
Vision  which  by  official  designation,  length  of  service, 
and  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  services, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  Spring  of  1918  the  pre- 
mier division  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Commanded  by  Major-General  William  L.  Sibert, 
the  1 st  Division  had  been  transported  to  France  in 
June  and  July,  1917,  composing  at  the  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Assembled  in  the  Gondrecourt  area  the  infantry  of  the 
division  immediately  undertook  its  training  with  the 
69th  French  Division,  General  Monroe  commanding, 
while  the  artillery  was  assigned  to  the  separate  training 
area  of  Valdahon  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maitre  of  the  French  Army. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that,  by  an  odd  flip  of  for- 
tune, the  artillery  came  under  the  special  tutelage  of 
the  great-great-grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Chambrun. 
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Inspired  with  an  inherited  attachment  to  the  American 
Army,  possessed  of  the  deepest  personal  in- 
The  terest  in  it  by  reason  of  long  association  with 

Chamb™n  American  affairs,  and  endowed  with  no  ordi- 
nary abilities  as  a soldier,  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
brun  rendered  a service  of  inestimable  value. 

After  undergoing  a most  vigorous  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  division  entered  the  quiet  sector  of  Sommer- 
villier  in  Lorraine,  where  from  October  21st  to  Novem- 
ber 20th  its  infantry  and  artillery  battalions 
Casualties  were  attached  for  instructional  purposes  to  the 
corresponding  units  of  the  18th  French  Divi- 
sion. While  occupying  its  sector  the  infantry  was 
raided  by  a small  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Burges, 
and  suffered  the  first  American  casualties  in  the  war. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  its  initial  instruction  in  the 
trenches  the  division  was  again  assembled  in  the 
Gondrecourt  area  and  there  underwent  the  most  gruel- 
ing training.  Words  are  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  hardships  sustained  by  officers  and 
men  alike  during  this  period — hardships  that  were  in- 
evitable, however  unnecessary  many  of  them  are  now 
seen  to  have  been.  Indeed,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  division  should  have  suffered  from  the  disadvantage 
of  being  the  first  American  division  in  more  than  the 
sense  of  its  official  designation.  But  the  hardships  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  useless  or  otherwise,  the  ex- 
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periments  that  were  ruthlessly  tried  upon  it,  the  inex- 
perience of  officers  and  men,  and  the  unusual  severities 
of  the  winter,  only  sufficed  to  temper  more  highly  the 
steel  of  which  its  spirit  was  composed,  and  to  inure  its 
physical  being  to  the  worst  ordeals  that  more  active 
operations  might  impose. 

Those  were  the  bitter  days  of  a second  “ Valley 
Forge,”  when  men  marched  over  frozen  roads  and 
through  the  snow,  ill-clad,  and  barefooted.  A serious 
shortage  in  almost  everything  essential  to  the 
A Second  proper  equipment,  clothing,  and  housing  of  the 
Po'g7  troops  had  existed  from  the  first,  but  no  man 
complained.  Instead  of  improving  with  the 
passage  of  time,  conditions  seemed  to  grow  worse  as 
the  days  grew  colder  and  the  snows  more  frequent. 
The  pages  of  military  history  devoted  to  the  record  of 
the  American  Army  will  never  do  justice  to  the  men 
who  underwent  training  in  France  during  the  winter 
of  1917-18.  Never  has  the  history  of  war  recorded  a 
finer  spirit  than  they  displayed. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
men  who  displayed  this  spirit  were  consciously  inspired 
by  exalted  motives.  In  their  hours  of  reflection,  if 
such  existed,  they  may  have  dimly  perceived,  as 
JmheMen  they  probably  at  all  times  felt,  the  justice 
of  the  Allied  cause.  But  in  their  mental  at- 
titude and  bearing  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
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Crusader.  Their  inspiration  was  simply  that  of  keen 
competition,  dear  to  all  Americans.  They  were  fight- 
ing against  the  mighty  German  Army,  side  by  side 
with  the  British  and  the  French  and  the  latter’s  justly 
famed  Colonials;  and  they  were  determined  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  field-.  They  were  thoroughly  aware  that 
the  world,  grown  critical  with  impatience,  awaited 
their  appearance  in  battle.  They  viewed  their  part  as 
that  of  fresh  substitutes  in  a great  game  in  which 
after  long  delay  their  chance  had  come. 

On  January  15th,  1918,  the  1st  Division  took  over 
the  Ansauville  sector  north  of  Toul,  relieving  the  1st 
Moroccan  Division  and  functioning  for  the  first  time 
as  a complete  combat  unit  in  the  line.  The 
First  command  of  the  division,  at  first  exercised  by 

Sector*1  General  Monroe,  of  the  69th  French  Division 
in  the  sector  on  the  right,  passed  on  February 
5th  to  Major-General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Sibert. 

It  was  well  that  the  division  was  to  receive  so  soon 
its  first  independent  war  experience.  Raided  by  the 
enemy  on  March  1st  with  few  resulting  casualties,  it 
conducted  (on  March  nth)  two  counter-raids,  the 
success  of  which  served  to  establish  a high  morale  and 
a sense  of  superiority  over  the  enemy  on  the  part  of 
the  troops.  The  orders  which  were  received  shortly 
afterwards,  transferring  the  division  to  the  Montdidier 
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sector  north  of  Paris,  at  the  most  important  and  critical 
point  on  the  front  of  the  First  French  Army,  with 
which  it  was  to  engage  in  the  proposed  counter- 
offensive, found  it  already  a seasoned  and  experienced 
division. 

Relieved  in  the  Ansauville  sector  between  March 
30th  and  April  3rd  by  the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  the  1st 
Division  was  entrained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toul 
and  moved  between  April  6th  and  9th  to  the 
vicinity  of  Meru,  northeast  of  Paris,  whence  it 
marched  to  Chaumont-en-Vexin.  Receiving  a hasty 
and  belated  training  in  open  warfare  in  the  latter  area 
between  April  7th  and  16th,  it  marched  on  the  17th, 
1 8th,  and  19th  to  Anneuil,  Nivillers,  and  Froissy,  and 
on  the  night  of  April  2 0th-2ist  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Sixth  Corps  of  the  First  French  Army. 
The  following  night  it  commenced  the  relief  of  the 
162nd  French  Division  in  the  Cantigny  sector,  immedi- 
ately west  of  Montdidier,  finally  taking  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  sector  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 

The  line  which  it  held  extended  approximately  three 
and  a half  kilometers  from  a point  north  of  Mesnil 
St.  Georges  in  front  of  Le  Cardonnois  to  a 
Cantigny  Point  west  of  Cantigny  in  front  of  Villers- 
Sector  Tournelle.  Though  the  American  position 

Described 

generally  overlooked  the  German  position,  the 
latter  possessed  especially  good  observation  from  the 
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high  point  of  Grivesnes,  about  three  kilometers  north- 
west of  Cantigny.  Likewise  from  Cantigny  itself  there 
was  good  observation  over  the  approaches  to  the  town, 
rendering  all  movement  within  the  sector  forward  of 
the  line  Mesnil  St.  Georges-Villers-Tournelle'  imprac- 
ticable by  day.  Having  been  in  occupation  of  the 
position  less  than  three  weeks  the  French  had  been 
unable  to  construct  trenches  or  shelters,  or  even  to 
erect  wire  entanglements  along  their  front. 

Division  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  ist  Artil- 
lery Brigade  were  established  at  Mesnil  St.  Firmin 
about  six  kilometers  from  the  hostile  line,  with  the  ist 
and  2nd  Brigade  Headquarters  at  Serevillers 
Disposition  and  Mesnil  St.  Firmin,  respectively.  The  ist 
Troops  Infantry  Brigade  occupied  the  front  line,  with 
the  1 6th  and  18th  Infantry  abreast,  the 
former  on  the  right,  while  the  remainder  of  the  division 
was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  sector  in  the  vicinity  of 
Froissy.  Two  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade, however,  were  posted  in  close  reserve  at  Rocquen- 
court  and  Mesnil  St.  Firmin,  while  the  ist  Field  Artil- 
lery Brigade  was  reinforced  by  a battalion  of  French 
75  mm.  guns. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  April  and  May 
the  hostile  artillery  was  very  active  and  annoying. 
Nevertheless,  over  two  thousand  men  were  engaged  • 
nightly  in  consolidating  the  sector.  First,  second,  and 
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third  line  positions  were  prepared,  a complete  system 
of  trenches  opened,  and  the  necessary  dugouts 
Warfare  and  shelters  constructed.  The  amount  of  labor 
imposed  by  this  comprehensive  work  was  enor- 
mous, and  all  of  it  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
excellent  observation  which  the  enemy  possessed  and 
his  persistent  harassing  with  high  explosive  and  gas 
shells.  The  casualties  from  gas  alone  were  large. 

One  who  has  not  actually  been  present  within  such 
a sector  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  travail  which  life 
therein  imposes  upon  its  tenants.  Tasks  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  would  seem  small  indeed  become 
undertakings  of  extreme  difficulty  and  assume  enor- 
mous proportions.  Work  which  on  a map  would  appear 
most  simple  to  an  engineer  is  in  fact  all  but  impossible 
of  accomplishment  through  the  dangerous  exposure  of 
the  working  parties.  In  the  Cantigny  sector  there 
was  likewise  the  difficulty  of  transporting  material  over 
fire-swept  roads  ceaselessly  harassed  by  hostile  artil- 
lery. Every  cross  road,  every  trail,  was  systematically 
searched,  and  every  ravine  or  area  which  afforded 
natural  cover  from  direct  fire  was  kept  filled  with  the 
poisonous  vapors  of  the  enemy’s  gas  shells.  Indeed, 
the  problem  of  transporting  water,  rations,  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  forward  areas  was  a serious  and  laborious 
one  in  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  construction  of 
trenches  and  dugouts. 
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Under  such  conditions,  though  men  do  manage  to 
Jive,  and  even  the  casualties  prove  to  be  more  annoy- 
ing than  numerous,  life  tends  to  become  a mere  struggle 
to  survive,  which,  without  the  constant  prod 
on  Morale  °f  energetic  and  intelligent  direction,  soon  de- 
generates into  an  existence  devoid  of  all  inter- 
est in  the  future  and  inspired  with  but  one  hope — the 
hope  of  living.  Under  the  abnormal  and  unremitting 
strain  to  which  they  are  subjected  the  keenest  minds 
often  grow  dull.  The  most  essential  tasks  appear  to 
them  unnecessary — mere  useless  burdens.  The  most 
obvious  precautions  are  neglected  or  wholly  omitted. 
All  sense  of  proportion  is  lost,  and  not  only  men’s 
minds  but  men’s  souls  at  times  seem  to  shrivel  up  and 
die. 

Some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  the  division  passed  while  in  -occupation  of  the 
Cantigny  sector  may  be  formed  from  the  total  of  its 
casualties.  Though  the  losses  involved  in  the 
actual  taking  and  holding  of  Cantigny,  which  is 
to  be  described,  did  not  exceed  a thousand,  its  losses 
between  April  25th  and  July  5th  were  forty-nine  officers 
and  eight  hundred  and  four  men  killed,  eighty-one 
officers  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
men  wounded,  and  fifty-three  officers  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  gassed,  or  an  aggregate 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  officers  and  five  thou- 
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sand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men.  Most  of  these 
losses  were  suffered  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  month  of  May. 

But  the  division  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a staff 
of  unusual  capacity.  Carefully  selected,  and  with  the 
eyes  of  the  military  world  fixed  upon  it,  that  staff  was 
fully  alive  to  its  grave  responsibilities.  It 
ffAble  addressed  itself,  accordingly,  to  the  tremen- 
dous task  before  it  with  the  vigor  of  fresh 
enthusiasm.  From  the  very  first  the  division,  officers 
and  men  alike,  was  inspired  with  the  hope  of  an  early 
advance.  Brought  to  the  west  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  engaging  in  an  offensive  operation,  it  was  carefully 
led  to  regard  the  hostile  position  which  it  confronted 
as  its  immediate  goal,  and  the  defenses  which  it  was 
called  on  to  prepare  with  so  much  toil  as  but  the 
means  to  an  end,' and  not  as  the  end  itself.  Carefully 
studying  the  life  within  the  opposite  sector  the  staff  be- 
came surprisingly  familiar  with  the  enemy’s  habits, 
and  was  able  to  determine  when  and  where  the  most 
damage  to  him  could  be  wrought.  Alternative  routes 
of  supply,  watering  points,  and  assembling  places  were 
harassed  as  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy  had 
become  habituated  through  necessity  to  their  use,  and 
by  this  means  his  normal  losses  were  increased.  Fur- 
thermore, his  morale  was  lowered  and  the  spirit  of  the 
division  itself  correspondingly  increased  by  the  sense 
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of  American  superiority  wt^ch  the  practice  created. 

The  particular  staff  officer  upon  whom  devolved  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  harassing  fire, 
made  it  a point  to  study  the  habits  of  the  enemy’s 
horse  transport.  Every  possible  locality  where 
Example  animals  might  be  watered  was  considered  along 
with  all  the  probabilities  in  the  case.  Then 
after  repeatedly  harassing  some  of  these  points 
and  carefully  avoiding  others,  the  fire  was  switched  on 
a certain  night  to  the  watering  points  which  it  was 
reasoned  the  enemy  had  through  necessity  come  to 
use.  The  trick  produced  the  most  telling  results. 
With  prompt  acknowledgment,  indeed,  the  Germans 
attempted  the  following  night  to  use  it  against  the 
Americans. 

Such  incidents  were  not  typical  of  the  artillery  only. 
The  whole  division  entered  upon  its  life  in  the  trenches 
with  no  idea  of  making  them  its  permanent  abode. 
The  inertia  neither  of  despair  nor  of  satisfac- 

SpiriteSSIVe  ^on  siatus  Quo  settled  upon  it. 

Nor  was  it  in  its  nature  to  rest  content  with 
the  conditions  of  stabilization.  Its  spirit  was  that  of 
open  warfare — the  warfare  of  movement.  It  had  wit- 
nessed the  inadequacy  of  the  old  methods.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  it  did  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adhere  to  those  methods  till  numerical  superiority 
inclined  to  the  Allies. 


Ill 
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Prepara- 
tions for 
Counter- 
attack 


On  April  30th  the  45th  French  Division  on  the  left 
of  the  1 st  U.  S.  Division  was  relieved  by  the  152nd 
French  Division,  and  on  May  7th  the  162nd  French 
Division  on  the  right  of  the  1st  was  relieved 
by  the  60th  French  Division.  On  May  5th 
the  Tenth  French  Corps  replaced  the  Sixth, 
to  which  the  1st  U.  S.  Division  had  hitherto 
been  attached.  Measures  for  the  execution  of  the 
proposed  counter-attack  were  energetically  pressed. 
Behind  the  division  were  emplaced  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  French  batteries,  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  75  mm.  guns,  thirty-six  155  mm.  howitzers, 
sixteen  220  mm.  and  280  mm.  howitzers,  and  twenty- 
four  58  mm.,  six  150  mm.,  and  four  240  mm.  trench 
mortars,  or  over  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

Every  detail  was  arranged  for  the  counter-attack, 
including  the  issue  of  the  regimental  orders.  The  tak- 
ing of  Cantigny  was  determined  upon  as  a pre- 
flrCthe'ty  liminary  measure  with  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
Cantigny°f  in§  the  enemy  °f  the  excellent  observation  and 
of  the  other  advantages  which  that  salient 
position  afforded  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
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its  possession  was  essential  to  either  side  if  a surprise 
attack  in  force  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  region  of 
Montdidier.  Somewhat  lower  than  the  higher  ridges 
within  the  American  sector,  the  Cantigny  plateau 
tilted  like  a shelf  toward  the  south,  with  the  town  rest- 
ing at  the  middle  of  its  forward  edge.  About  four 
kilometers  in  width  from  east  to  west  it  screened  the 
country  in  its  rear  where  excellent  positions  for  artil- 
lery and  communications  for  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  existed.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Allies 
to  advance  their  artillery  from  the  zone  of  Mes- 
nil  St.  Firmin  to  the  line  Cantigny-Fontaine-sous- 
• Montdidier-Mesnil  St.  Georges  in  order  to  render 
this  terrain  impracticable  for  the  massing  of  re- 
serves. 

The  task  of  taking  the  Cantigny  plateau  naturally 
fell  to  the  1 st  U.  S.  Division  in  the  sector  opposite  the 
position.  On  May  i4th-i5th  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade 
had  relieved  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade  in  the 
CareVu?11^  front  line.  The  28th  Infantry  was,  therefore, 
pr?ara±n  selected  to  make  the  attack,  and  on  the  night 
Infantry  of  May  2 2nd-2  3rd  was  withdrawn  to  the  area 
of  Maisoncelle-St.  Eusoye  about  twenty  kilo- 
meters in  rear  for  special  training.  From  the  time 
of  the  division’s  appearance  in  the  line  the  enemy 
had  held  the  supremacy  of  the  air,  though  the  French 
planes  had  been  most  active,  so  that  secrecy  of  prepa- 
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rations  was  the  very  essence  of  any  success  that  might 
be  obtained.  In  the  rear  area  every  detail  of  the  at- 
tack, as  planned  by  the  Division  Staff,  was  thoroughly 
rehearsed  in  conjunction  with  the  5th  Group  of  French 
Assault  Tanks,  consisting  of  three  batteries  of  four 
tanks  each.  A detachment  of  French  flame-throwers 
was  also  attached  to  the  regiment. 

On  May  27th  the  Germans  renewed  their  offensive, 
this  time  against  the  thin  French  line  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  On  the  same  day  at  6:30  a.m.  the  enemy 
made  three  small  raids  along  the  front  of  the 
Unsuccess-  ist  U.  S.  Division  following  a very  heavy 
Raidsermdn  bombardment  with  high  explosive  and  gas 
shells.  Although  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  Bois  Fontaine  and  the  zone  of  Belle  Assise  to  its 
left,  he  was  driven  back  and  his  trenches  in  the  Bois 
Allonge  occupied.  Only  two  American  prisoners  were 
taken,  in  exchange  for  four  German  prisoners,  and 
less  than  two  hundred  casualties,  including  eight 
killed,  were  suffered  by  the  division.  These  raids 
failed  utterly  to  discover  the  designs  for  the  American 
attack  of  the  following  day. 

Between  April  26th  and  May  1 6th,  inclusive,  the 
German  line  had  been  held  by  the  30th  Division  on 
the  left  and  the  25th  Reserve  Division  on  the  right. 
On  the  latter  date  the  30th  Division  was  relieved 
by  the  82nd  Reserve  Division.  The  position  assailed 
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by  the  28th  Infantry  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
May  28th  by  two  regiments  of  the  82  nd  Re- 


it  was  severely  criticised  by  the  German  corps  com- 
mander for  the  feeble  resistance  it  had  opposed  to  the 
Americans.  The  272nd  Peserve  Regiment  held  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town  and  the  terrain  to  the 
north.  Both  the  271st  and  272nd  Reserve  Regiments 
had  one  battalion  in  forward  positions,  one  in  support 
in  the  Bois  Framicourt  and  Bois  de  Lalval,  respec- 
tively, and  one  at  rest  twelve  kilometers  or  more  from 
the  front  line.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  no  very  formidable 
force  confronted  the  1st  U.  S.  Division.  The  German 
infantry,  however,  was  strongly  supported  at  all  times 
by  the  artillery. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  staff-work  on  the  part 
of  the  1 st  Division  in  connection  with  the  Cantigny 
operation  was  excellent  in  all  respects.  In  fact,  the 
precision  as  to  details  which  its  work  discloses 
Excellent  makes  its  preparations  and  orders  on  this  oc- 
Staff-work  casion  models  of  their  kind.  The  objective 
designated  was  a line  one  kilometer  beyond  the 
village  of  Cantigny,  extending  from  the  region  of  St. 
Aignan  on  the  west  along  the  forward  edge  of  the 


“ Order  of 
Battle 


Weakness 


of  the 
Enemy 


serve  Division,  namely  the  271st  and  272nd 
Reserve  Regiments,  the  former  occupying  the 
town  itself.  The  271st  was  not  an  especially 
good  regiment,  and  after  the  loss  of  its  position 
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wood  northeast  of  the  village  to  point  104  overlooking 
Courtemanche  and  the  ravine  leading  along  the  eastern 
face  of  the  plateau.  Upon  reaching  the  objective  a new 
line  of  trenches  was  to  be  rapidly  organized  under  the 
cover  of  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery  along  the 
entire  corps  front.  There  was  to  be  a heavy  artillery 
preparation  of  one  hour  before  the  attack,  followed  by 
a rolling  barrage  which  was  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at 
6:45  a.m.  and  progress  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
meters  in  two  minutes.  The  divisions  on  the  flanks 
were  to  support  the  attack  in  every  way  possible  from 
their  positions,  while  the  152nd  French  Division  on 
the  left  was  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  left  of  the 
28th  Infantry. 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  a front  of  twenty-two 
hundred  meters  by  three  battalions  in  line,  the  left  and 
center  battalions  with  three,  and  the  right  battalion 
with  two  companies  in  the  front  line.  The 
the'pian^  right  of  the  center  battalion  was  to  ad- 
vance straight  upon  and  through  the  village 
of  Cantigny,  while  the  left  of  the  battalion  was  to 
approach  the  village  from  the  west  and  north,  a group 
of  tanks  preceding  this  battalion.  The  left  battalion, 
in  liaison  with  the  152nd  French  Division  on  the  left 
and  the  center  battalion  on  the  right,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  objective  in  the  zone  of  St.  Aignan.  The  two  com- 
panies of  the  right  battalion,  advancing  east,  were  to 
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insure  the  cleaning  up  of  the  southern  portion  of  Can- 
tigny  and  maintain  liaison  on  the  right.  The  com- 
panies in  regimental  reserve  were  to  conform  to  the 
front  line  battalions,  one  moving  to  the  ravine  south- 
west of  Cantigny  after  the  attack  had  commenced. 

On  the  night  of  May  2 6th-2  7th  one  battalion  of  the 
28th  Infantry  was  brought  up  in  trucks  from  the  rear 
training  area  to  relieve  a battalion  of  the  18th  In- 
fantry in  line.  The  following  night  the  re- 
th^Troops  mainder  of  the  regiment  was  brought  up  and 
by  3:30  a.m.,  on  May  28th,  was  in  position 
ready  for  the  attack.  The  left  battalion  was  posted  with 
three  companies  in  the  front  line  five  hundred  meters 
east  and  northeast  of  Bois  St.  Eloi,  and  with  one  com- 
pany in  support  in  the  wood  itself,  relieving  in  this  zone 
one  company  of  the  114th  Regiment,  152nd  French 
Division,  and  one  company  of  the  18th  Infantry.  The 
right  battalion  with  three  companies  relieved  one  com- 
pany of  the  1 8th  Infantry  in  the  Bois  de  Cantigny  and 
one  company  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bois  Suisse,  taking 
over  the  line  that  extended  from  the  western  edge  of  the 
former  through  the  Bois  Suisse  to  a point  one  hundred 
meters  north  of  the  Bois  Carre.  One  company  o : this 
battalion  was  posted  in  the  Bois  des  Glands  de  Villers 
as  regimental  reserve,  while  two  companies  of  the  third 
battalion  were  posted  north  of  Villers-Tournelle  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Bois  de  Cantigny  as  a special 
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regimental  reserve  which  was  not  to  be  used  without 
the  authority  of  the  Brigade  Commander.  A company 
of  machine  guns  was  attached  to  each  of  the  two 
assault  battalions;  and  a company  of  engineers,  the 
twelve  French  tanks,  and  the  platoon  of  French  flame- 
throwers, with  which  the  regiment  had  trained,  were 
distributed  along  the  line. 

The  regiment  advanced  in  three  lines  according  to 
schedule.  The  first  line  leaned  hard  upon  the  bar- 
rage, while  the  second  line  closed  upon  the  first  so 
that  all  elements  would  be  two  hundred  yards 
the" Attack  ^rom  the  old  front  line  at  H,  plus  io  minutes, 
and  thus  avoid  being  caught  by  a counter- 
barrage.* The  third  line  conformed  to  the  advance. 
No  Man’s  Land  was  crossed  without  incident.  No 
counter-barrage  fell,  and  the  enemy  infantry  failed  to 
react  at  the  proper  moment  when  the  American  bar- 
rage lifted.  By  7:20  a.m.  the  objective  was  reached, 
and  immediately  automatic  rifle  groups  were  pushed 
forward  to  shell  holes  along  the  line  of  surveillance  to 
cover  the  consolidation.  Meantime  the  resistance  line 
was  consolidated  with  trenches  and  wire,  while  three 
strong-points  were  organized  along  the  third  line,  one 
about  two  hundred  meters  east  of  the  chateau  in  Can- 


*Note:  “H-hour”  was  the  phrase  used  by  the  Americans  to 
designate  the  moment  of  attack,  as  the  better  known  phrase 
“Zero  hour"  was  used  by  the  British.  Similarly  “D-day”  was 
used  to  designate  the  day  of  attack. 
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tigny,  one  in  the  woods  at  the  northeastern  exit  of  the 
village,  and  the  third  at  the  cemetery  to  the  north.  In 
this  work  the  company  of  engineers  proved  of  great 
assistance,  while  the  French  flame-throwers  inspired 
terror  among  the  enemy  during  the  process  of  cleaning 
up  the  position.  The  French  tanks  were  operated  with 
complete  success  and  without  loss  of  materiel.  The 
hostile  position  was  penetrated  to  an  extreme  depth  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  meters  with  a loss  to  the  division 
not  exceeding  a total  of  thirty.  The  entire  garrison 
was  either  killed  or  captured,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dead  being  counted.  Prisoners  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  including  five  officers, 
were  taken. 

It  was  not  until  about  noon  that  the  enemy’s  artillery 
became  active.  Having  definitely  located  the  Ameri- 
can line  by  that  time,  for  the  next  seventy-two  hours 
the  enemy  subjected  it  to  a terrific  bombard- 
ment with  high  explosive  and  gas  shells.  Large 
caliber  guns  were  employed,  and  machine-gun 
fire  also  became  intense.  At  7:30  a.m.  a feeble  counter- 
attack by  a small  force  had  been  attempted  without 
success  from  the  Bois  Fontaine,  and  at  5:10  p.m.  a 
similar  vain  effort  was  made  from  the  western  tip  of 
the  Bois  Framicourt.  The  Americans  took  every  pre- 
caution. During  the  night  of  May  2 8th-2gth  two  com- 
panies of  the  1 8th  Infantry  in  reserve  reinforced  the 
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line.  One  battalion  of  the  18th  Infantry  was  posted 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Bois  des  Glands,  and 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  Villers-Tournelle,  where 
they  were  assembled  in  readiness  throughout  the 
night. 

At  6 a.m.  and  7 a.m.  the  following  morning,  the 
enemy  launched  two  small  counter-attacks  both  of 
which,  like  the  two  of  the  preceding  day,  were  broken 
up  by  artillery  and  rifle  fire.  At  5:45  p.m., 
Failure  of  on  the  29th,  a stronger  attack  was  delivered 
attacks r”  upon  the  left  of  the  28th  Infantry,  which  was 

driven  back  slightly  in  the  region  of  St.  Aignan, 
but  this  attack  was  also  soon  broken  up  and  the  line 
reestablished.  On  the  30th,  at  5:30  a.m.,  the  enemy 
made  a seventh  and  final  effort  to  recover  the 
lost  ground.  Preceded  by  a heavy  artillery  prepara- 
tion, with  210  mm.,  150  mm.,  and  77  mm.  guns,  a 
fairly  large  force — probably  a battalion  of  infantry — 
came  forward  in  two  waves  from  the  Lalval  wood  under 
the  cover  of  a barrage.  This  attack  met  with  no  suc- 
cess whatever,  being  brought  under  machine-gun  and 
artillery  fire  in  its  initial  stages.  This  counter-attack, 
like  the  one  on  the  previous  evening,  was  no  doubt 
made  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  reserve  battalions. 

After  the  morning  of  May  30th,  the  activity  of  the 
enemy  lessened.  This  enabled  the  greater  part  of  the 
28th  Infantry  to  be  relieved  by  the  16th  Infantry 
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on  the  night  of  the  30th-3ist,  the  relief  being  com- 
pleted the  following  night.  It  was  now  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  did  not  possess  the 
present  strength  to  wrest  back  the  position 
which  the  Americans  had  seized  from  him 
almost  without  loss  in  the  operation  itself.  But 
the  casualties  sustained  by  the  Americans  on  the  after- 
noons of  the  28th,  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  were  severe,  including  thirteen  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  men  killed,  thirty-one  offi- 
cers and  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  wounded, 
two  hundred  men  gassed,  and  one  officer  and  fifteen 
men  missing,  or  a total  of  forty-five  officers  and  .one 
thousand  and  twenty-two  men.  The  great  majority  of 
these  casualties  were  suffered  by  the  28th  Infantry. 


IV 


CONSOLIDATION 

As  soon  as  Cantigny  had  been  seized,  the  ist  U.  S. 
Division  undertook  with  energy  the  organization  of  its 
new  position.  On  the  night  of  May  3ist-June  ist  it 
relieved  the  right  half  of  the  152nd  French 

Orgamza-  i3ivision  0n  its  left  in  the  quarters  of  Mocador, 

tion  or 

the  New  gp  Aignan,  and  Grivesnes.  By  June  9th  the 

Position  ' ...... 

necessary  redistribution  of  the  division  over  an 
increased  front  of  six  kilometers  was  complete.  The 
northern  sub-sector  of  the  division  was  held  by  the 
ist  Brigade,  and  the  southern  sub-sector  by  the  2nd 
Brigade,  with  headquarters  at  Folleville  and  Mesnil  St. 
Firmin,  respectively;  while  the  i8th,  16th,  28th,  and 
26th  Infantry  in  line  in  the  order  named  from  left  to 
right  held  the  zones  of  Esclainvillers,  Couilemelle, 
V illers-Tournelle,  and  Broyes,  respectively.  On  June 
4th,  Division  Headquarters  moved  to  Tartigny.  The 
great  mass  of  French  artillery  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  support  of  the  ist  Division  was  withdrawn  to 
other  quarters,  owing  to  the  German  offensive  of  May 
2 7th-June  6th.  Only  the  divisional  artillery  remained, 
but  this  increased  its  activities  with  an  average  daily 
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expenditure  of  approximately  twenty-two  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  enemy’s  artillery  like- 
wise continued  its  ceaseless  harassing  fire  and  his 
bombing  planes  an  undiminished  activity.  The  morale 
of  the  division,  however,  remained  at  a high  pitch. 
The  sector  continued  to  be  a strenuous  one,  but  no 
counter-attacks  were  experienced,  though  they  were  ex- 
pected on  the  nights  both  of  June  7th  and  June  8th. 
The  enemy’s  offensive  operations  at  this  time  reached 
only  as  far  west  as  Montdidier. 

Without  regard  to  what  was  occurring  on  other 
fronts,  a complete  program  of  work  looking  to  the  thor- 
ough consolidation  of  the  sector  was  now  undertaken. 
First,  second,  and  third  lines  of  resistance  were 
Conditions  completed,  and  the  division  was  disposed  on 
these  in  great  depth  with  a strongly  held  out- 
post zone.  All  forward  units  remained  under  orders  to 
fight  in  their  positions.  The  third  line  battalions  were 
posted  west  of  the  Paris-Amiens  railroad,  nine  kilo- 
meters or  more  to  the  west. 

Due  to  the  enemy’s  diminished  power  of  observa- 
tion and  the  bettered  positions  of  the  troops,  the  daily 
casualties  now  decreased,  and  conditions  within  the 
sector  generally  became  more  tolerable.  Only  two  in- 
ferior German  divisions  confronted  the  entire  ex- 
tended front  of  the  1st  Division — the  1st  Reserve  and 
the  82nd  Reserve  Divisions  opposite  its  left  and  right, 
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respectively,  the  30th  Division  having  been  withdrawn 
for  use  elsewhere.* 

On  May  27th,  the  Germans  had  launched  their  third 
great  offensive  of  1918,  and  had  broken  the  Allied  line 
between  Soissons  and  Reims.  On  May  31st,  elements 
of  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  had  been  thrust  into 
nentsk  the  line  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  on  June  2nd 
the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  had  formed  a line 
across  the  Paris  road  west  of  the  town.  Who  shall 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  glowing  reports  of  Cantigny 
upon  the  American  troops  at  Chateau  Thierry  during 
the  critical  days  of  early  June?  Near  Montdidier  the 
Americans,  placed  in  the  line  at  a most  vital  point,  had 
not  only  held  their  own  but  had  actually  seized  an  im- 
portant position  which  the  enemy  was  loath  to  give  up. 
Can  one  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  inspired 
their  comrades  in  barring  what  appeared  to  be  an 
open  route  to  Paris? 

*Two  German  divisions,  like  the  corresponding  French  and 
British  units,  were  about  the  equivalent  in  numbers  of  one 
U.  S.  division. 
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CONCLUSION 


of  the 

German 

Drive 


Anxious  days,  never  to  be  forgotten,  succeeded  the 
taking  of  Cantigny.  The  great  wave  of  the  German 
offensive  surged  past  and  hourly  threatened  to  engulf 
the  little  town.  Far  from  its  rear  came  the 
rumble  of  battle  as  the  enemy  pressed  on 
toward  the  Marne.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  i st  Division  were  isolated  and  forgotten. 
Breathlessly  it  awaited  from  hour  to  hour  the  tidings 
which  sifted  along  the  lines — tidings  which  reached  it, 
on  at  least  one  occasion,  with  dark  forebodings  of  dis- 
aster, when  a carrier  pigeon  fell  lifeless  within  its 
lines  bearing  a German  despatch  that  the  Marne  had 
been  crossed  by  German  troops. 

But  men  breathed  more  freely  as  the  attack  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  Aisne.  In  the  very  neigh- 
borhood of  Montdidier  it  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  First  and  Third  French  Armies,  north  of 
New  Hope  Compiegne  and  west  of  Soissons.  Finally  it 
was  checked  altogether  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Ourcq  by  the  flank  attack  of  Mangin’s  Tenth 
Army  on  June  nth.  Then,  as  the  smoke  of  the  great 
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battle  which  had  lasted  a fortnight  cleared  away,  the 
old  hope  of  victory  revived  with  more  than  the  old 
life.  For  in  the  feats  of  American  arms  at  Cantigny 
and  at  Chateau  Thierry  romance  once  more  seemed  to 
have  entered  upon  the  tragic  stage  of  war.  Discount 
as  one  will  such  an  intangible  factor  in  the  ultimate 
victory,  the  truth  is  it  had  a most  material  effect  upon 
the  battle  lines  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea — an  effect 
which  inspired  on  the  one  side  as  it  discouraged  on  the 
other.  In  every  dugout,  on  every  sentry  post  in  Flan- 
ders, along  the  Somme,  in  Champagne  and  the  Vosges, 
the  weary  outposts  of  the  Allies  whispered  of  a victory 
that  seemed  nearer  with  the  advent  of  the  American 
soldiers,  and  generously  exaggerated  the  glory  of  their 
deeds. 

Still  another  brilliant  episode — the  taking  of  Vaux 
on  July  ist  by  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division — was  soon 
heralded  to  the  world,  followed  by  the  official  state- 
ment on  July  4th  that  over  a million  American 
Xd*a  troops  had  been  landed  in  France.  Were  these 
MiM|on  indeed  the  equivalent  of  forty  divisions  like 
those  which  had  fought  at  Cantigny  and  Cha- 
teau Thierry;  and  if  so,  of  eighty  French  or  British 
divisions  refreshed  from  war  weariness  and  reinspired 
with  hope?  It  was  not  strange  that  in  the  British 
Isles,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  far-off  Rumania,  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  men  should  have  vied  in 
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that  hour  in  celebrating  the  national  anniversary  of  the 
United  States. 

Within  the  1st  Division  the  celebration  took  a novel 
and  peculiar  form.  During  the  morning  horse  shows 
were  held  by  the  brigades  and  a salute  of  forty-eight 
guns — one  for  each  State  of  the  Union — was 
Fourth^  fired  across  the  hostile  line.  That  night  five 
thousand  gas  shells,  the  first  concentration  of 
these  projectiles  attempted  by  the  Americans,  were 
hurled  into  the  enemy’s  position  opposite  Cantigny. 

Between  the  5th  and  8th  of  July  the  division  was 
relieved  by  the  152nd  and  166th  French  Divisions, 
before  the  enraged  enemy  could  devise  some  form  of 
retaliation  for  the  gas  attack.  On  July  5th  the 
Relief  of  orders  were  received  that  withdrew  it  to  the 

EHvi'sion  rear  area  of  Beauvais.  There  it  was  to  train 

in  open  warfare  in  preparation  for  the  great 
counter-offensive  of  July  18th.  But  the  record  of  its 
brilliant  services  in  those  operations  comprises  a sepa- 
rate chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  in  France. 

The  original  military  purpose  for  which  the  division 
was  transferred  to  the  Cantigny  sector  was  never  ful- 
filled. The  contemplated  counter-attack  was  not  de- 
livered. Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied 
High  Command,  the  mere  taking  of  Cantigny,  though 
an  important  minor  operation,  was  a local  one.  In- 
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deed  of  such  small  note  was  it  in  a military  way  that 
had  it  been  carried  out  by  French  or  British  troops 
their  success  would  scarcely  have  been  re- 
idusion  markec}  jn  the  rapid  train  of  events  of  that 

crucial  hour.  Nor  was  it  notable  by  reason  of 
any  especial  difficulty  in  the  operation  itself.  Certainly 
there  was  no  disparity  of  force  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  assailants  possessed  an  undoubted 
superiority  in  that  respect. 

It  is  to  the  political  and  moral  significance  of  the 
event  that  we  must  look  if  we  are  to  appreciate  its  full 
importance.  Politically  it  was  of  far-reaching  effect. 
There  is  even  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  was  for 
political  reasons  pure  and  simple  that  the  ist  U.  S. 
Division,  rather  than  some  more  experienced  French  or 
British  unit,  was  committed  to  the  line  at  the  place  and 
hour  chosen.  The  timing  of  the  play  was  exact,  if  the 
appearance  of  the  American  troops  was  to  have  its 
maximum  psychological  effect.  As  a result,  the  taking 
of  Cantigny  possesses  the  importance  of  a major  opera- 
tion. It  stimulated  the  weakened  pulse  of  the  Allied 
armies.  It  stirred  and  exhilarated  the  American  people 
at  home,  for  whom  it  became  an  episode  of  epic  pro- 
portions. It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  war’s  end. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
CHATEAU  THIERRY 


I 


PRELIMINARY 

The  political  demise  of  Kerensky  on  November  5th, 
1917,  and  the  complete  collapse  of  Russia  as  a military 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  made  it  pos- 
sible in  the  Spring  of  1917  for  the  Central 
The  Allies  to  abandon  the  defensive  attitude  which 

Offensives”  circumstances  had  imposed  upon  them  during 
the  past  two  years.  With  what  appeared  to  be 
a military  preponderance  on  the  western  front,  their 
first  great  offensive  of  March  21st  was  directed  to  the 
severance  of  the  British  and  French  armies  by  cutting 
in  the  region  of  the  Somme  the  lines  of  communication 
leading  northward  from  Paris.  After  the  failure  to 
gain  a decision  by  this  drive,  a second  offensive  was 
launched  in  April  crippling  the  British  in  the  region 
of  the  Lys  but  again  falling  short  of  a decisive  victory. 
The  latter  offensive  left  the  Central  Allies  confronted 
with  a serious  crisis  in  their  man-power  situation.  So 
great  a number  of  effectives  had  been  expended  on 
the  Somme  and  the  Lys  that  in  May  the  crisis  became 
not  only  military  but  political  as  well.  The  German 
High  Command  could  not  fail  to  see  that  a decision 
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must  be  obtained  at  once  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  at 
all.  Ludendorff  could  not  expect  to  retain  much  longer 
the  numerical  superiority  he  possessed,  assuming  that 
he  still  possessed  it  after  his  first  two  exhausting  ef- 
forts. With  the  eventual  appearance  of  the  American 
Army  upon  the  stage,  that  superiority  would  most 
certainly  be  lost. 

We  have  seen,  in  our  discussion  of  Cantigny,  that  to 
meet  the  German  offensive  the  Allies  had  been  hard  put 
to  it,  and  that  General,  now  Marshal,  Foch,  elevated 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Allied  forces 
Weakening  late  in  March,  had  been  compelled  to  draw 
Allied  Line  heavily  upon  the  French  Army  to  retrieve  the 
situation  north  of  the  Somme.  As  a conse- 
quence the  Allied  line  necessarily  had  been  weakened, 
though  generally  in  quarters  which  appeared  to  offer 
the  least  temptation  to  the  enemy,  and  which  were 
subjected  to  the  least  hostile  pressure. 

Among  the  weakened  sectors  was  that  best  described 
as  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Consisting  of  a range  of 
hills,  running  east  and  west  a distance  of  forty  kilo- 
meters, parallel  with  the  Aisne,  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  in  April,  1917,  at  fright- 
ful cost.  For  a year  it  had  stood  as  a bulwark 
for  the  Allies  facing  Laon  and  rendering  more 
secure  Compiegne,  Soissons,  and  Reims  along  the 
Aisne  and  Vesle  to  the  south. 
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Between  the  Aisne  and  Vesle,  another  range  of  hills 
lay  east  and  west  from  Soissons  to  Reims — a distance 
of  fifty  kilometers.  Farther  south,  a high,  undulating 
plateau  of  farms  and  woodlands  stretched 
thirty  kilometers  to  the  Marne,  affording  an 
excellent  intervening  defensive  position  along 
the  Ourcq  which  lay  midway  between  the 
Vesle  and  the  Marne.  A successful  advance  directly 
southward  from  the  region  of  Laon  would,  therefore, 
entail  upon  the  enemy  the  forcing  of  not  one,  but  four 
successive  lines  of  defense  of  great  natural  strength — 
the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the  Aisne-Vesle  line,  the 
Ourcq,  and  the  Marne.  Indeed,  so  secure  in  compari- 
son with  other  sectors  did  the  Chemin  des  Dames  seem 
in  May  that  for  a distance  of  forty  kilometers  be- 
tween Vauxaillon  and  Cormicy  the  line  was  held  by 
but  three  French  and  three  exhausted  British  divisions. 

Late  in  May  the  German  mass  of  mancEuvre 
amounted  to  eighty-two  divisions,  those  which  had 
suffered  most  in  the  two  previous  offensives  having 
had  from  five  to  eight  weeks  to  recuperate. 
These  reserves  were  known  by  the  Allies  to  be 
distributed  in  rest  areas  in  Picardy.  Between 
Chauny  on  the  west  and  Craonne  on  the  east, 
confronting  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  von 
Boehn’s  Seventh  Army  held  the  German  line.  In  line 
from  right  to  left  was  the  Eighth  Reserve  Corps,  com- 
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posed  of  the  211th,  14th  Reserve,  and  241st  Reserve 
Divisions;  the  Fifty-fourth  Corps,  composed  of  the 
6th  Bavarian  Reserve  and  13th  Landwehr  Divi- 
sions; and  the  Fifteenth  Bavarian  Reserve  Corps, 
composed  of  the  197th,  231st,  and  103rd  Divisions, 
with  the  5th  Guard  Division  in  reserve  behind  it.  No 
other  German  troops  were  assembled  south  of  Laon. 
On  the  other  hand,  opposing  these  nine  German  divi- 
sions were  in  line  from  left  to  right  three  corps  of  the 
Sixth  French  Army  as  follows:  the  Thirtieth  French 
Corps,  with  the  55th,  19th,  2nd  Colonial,  and  151st 
Divisions  in  the  front  line  supported  by  the  39th;  the 
Eleventh  French  Corps,  with  the  64th,  21st,  and  22nd 
Divisions  supported  by  the  74th  and  157th;  and  the 
Ninth  British  Corps,  with  the  50th,  8th,  and  21st  Divi- 
sions supported  by  the  25th.  Ten  Allied  divisions, 
therefore,  with  four  in  support  or  close  reserve,  faced 
eight  enemy  divisions,  supported  by  one  division.  The 
sense  of  security  entertained  by  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mand seems  to  have  been  justified. 

From  the  time  General  Foch  assumed  command  late 
in  March  he  expected  the  enemy  to  thrust  toward 
Paris  in  the  direction  of  Compiegne.  In  this  belief  he 
had  fully  prepared  a counter-attack  in  the 
ihmugh^k"  regi°n  of  Montdidier  for  which  every  detail 
remained  arranged  throughout  the  month  of 
May.  But  the  uncertainty  of  war  was  once  more  to 
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be  demonstrated.  The  reserves  for  the  proposed 
counter-operation  were  concentrated  too  far  to  the  west 
when  the  third  German  offensive  broke  the  Allied  line 
to  enable  an  attack  to  be  launched  with  them  upon  the 
German  right.  The  break-through  came  east  and  not 
west  of  Compiegne,  and  was  the  result  of  very  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  Within  the 
sector  of  the  Seventh  German  Army  the  headquarters 
of  the  First,  Twenty-fifth  Reserve,  and  Twenty-eighth 
Reserve  Corps  were  quietly  established  in  advance, 
and  during  the  last  few  days  before  the  attack  six 
shock  divisions  were  introduced  from  the  areas  of  ad- 
joining sectors,  namely  the  6th,  5th,  37th,  36th,  and 
10th  Divisions  from  von  Hutier’s  Eighteenth  Army  on 
the  right,  and  the  113th  Division  from  the  reserve  of 
the  Seventeenth  Army  in  the  group  of  the  Crown 
Prince  on  the  left.  By  skilfully  concealing  the  location 
of  the  newly  arrived  artillery  and  by  moving  the  in- 
fantry reinforcements  at  night,  the  necessary  secrecy 
of  the  concentration  was  fully  preserved.  Though  as 
early  as  May  18th  the  American  Staff  had  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
the  Allies  were  not  definitely  forewarned  of  the  im- 
pending blow  till  the  26th,  when  whole  battalions  were 
observed  advancing  in  the  enemy’s  rear  areas.  The 
attack  came  on  the  27th,  and  the  surprise  was  virtually 
complete. 


II 


THE  THIRD  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE  OF  1918 

At  i a.m.  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  German  artillery 
opened  a bombardment  even  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  2 1 st  of  March,  though  shorter  in  duration.  At 
4:30  a.m.  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack, 
The  meeting  with  immediate  and  complete  success. 

Opens'Ve  So  completely  was  the  Allied  line  overwhelmed 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  apex  of  the 
German  advance  penetrated  nineteen  kilometers,  and 
reached  a point  about  twelve  kilometers  from  Fere-en- 
Tardenois  on  the  Ourcq,  midway  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne.  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  Allied  divi- 
sions sought  to  stay  the  onrush  of  the  enemy  during 
the  next  two  days.  Driven  from  position  to  position, 
they  were  so  hotly  pursued  that  an  effective  line  of 
resistance  could  not  be  established  as  they  fell  back. 
On  the  30th,  disintegration  set  in  to  such  an  extent 
among  the  Allied  troops  that  they  were  incapable  of 
seriously  opposing  the  crossing  of  the  Ourcq  in  the 
region  of  Fere-en-Tardenois.  Breaking  through  at  this 
point  the  third  line  of  natural  defenses,  the  enemy’s 
columns  pressed  southward  to  the  Marne  as  rapidly  as 
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they  could  march,  hardly  checked  here  and  there  by 
brave  but  isolated  groups.  The  French  artillery,  con- 
tinuing in  action,  fired  by  the  map.  But  though  from 
the  Ourcq  to  the  Marne  it  made  itself  persistently  an- 
noying to  the  enemy,  it  was  unable  to  stay  or  even 
delay  his  advance  to  any  great  extent. 

This  sudden  success  probably  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  German  High  Command,  which  found  it- 
self operating  south  of  the  Vesle  on  the  31st  with  the 
same  fifteen  divisions  employed  in  the  assault 
The  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  on  the  27th. 

Stage  Crowded  into  the  gap  between  Soissons  and 

Reims  which  had  resulted  from  the  break- 
through, there  was  scarcely  room  for  so  large  a force 
to  manoeuvre  effectively.  The  initial  fighting  and 
rapid  pursuit  of  four  days  had  imposed  a great  physical 
strain  upon  the  troops,  and  the  question  of  supply  over 
the  limited  and  crowded  roads  grew  more  complicated 
with  each  mile  of  advance.  The  momentum  of  the 
drive  would  of  necessity  expend  itself  soon,  and  con- 
tinued progress  southward,  even  though  possible  or 
unopposed,  could  lead  to  little  more  than  the  driving 
of  the  apex  of  the  great  salient  a few  miles  beyond  the 
Marne.  On  May  30th  the  first  phase  of  the  operation 
was  nearing  its  close.  The  advance  was  reaching  the 
“ exploitation  ” stage,  and  the  question  was  “ what 
next?  ” 
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With  the  initiative  still  firmly  theirs,  despite  the 
cramping  of  the  troops  in  the  lengthening  salient,  the 
Germans  possessed  a possible  course  of  action  in  a 
turn  to  the  southeast.  About  twenty  kilo- 
Exploitation  meters  to  the  east  of  their  left  flank  lay  the 

Alternatives  . 

great  north  and  south  road  which  links  Reims 
with  Epernay.  The  cutting  of  this  road  would  lead 
to  the  capture  of  Reims,  together  with  much  territory, 
and  open  the  way  for  an  advance  along  the  line  Eper- 
nay-Chalons  with  far-reaching  consequences.  Even  a 
partial  success  towards  these  objectives  would  expose 
the  flank  of  the  Fourth  French  Army,  which  extended 
from  Reims  eastward  to  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  tend 
to  make  the  Verdun  salient  untenable. 

Undoubtedly  the  German  General  Staff  had  from 
the  first  considered  the  taking  of  Reims  as  one  of  its 
ultimate  objectives,  and  had  not  up  to  this  time  seri- 
ously contemplated  a lunge  at  Paris.  When  the  Marne 
was  in  sight,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  a thrust  toward  the  capital,  either 
as  a manoeuvre  designed  to  facilitate  the  drive  toward 
Reims,  or  as  a separate  operation  in  itself.  Two 
routes  were  available  for  an  advance  to  Paris,  one  from 
Soissons  through  . Villers-Cotterets  and  Dammartin, 
and  one  through  Chateau  Thierry  and  Meaux.  Leav- 
ing the  Reims  operation  for  a future  date,  should  the 
drive  on  Paris  not  yield  decisive  results,  the  Germans 
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might  swing  to  the  southwest  along  these  routes  and 
endeavor  to  reach  the  greatest  political  prize  of  the 
war.  Or  they  might  be  content  with  holding  French 
reserves  before  the  capital  by  a threatened  push  in  that 
quarter  and  make  their  bid  in  another  direction  for 
immediate  results  of  probably  greater  military  value. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  say  what  influences  deter- 
mined the  German  choice.  Strategy,  considered  from  the 
military  side  alone,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  south- 
east as  the  proper  direction  for  the  exploitation 

Decision  of  the  Third  German  Offensive.  But  strategy 

to  Take  • • 

Paris  has  its  political  side.  Certain  it  is  that,  for 

whatever  reason,  beginning  on  the  30th  of 
May  when  the  central  German  column  reached  Fere- 
en-Tardenois,  every  division  was  deflected  westward. 
The  line  of  advance  was  henceforth  not  southeast  or 
south,  but  southwest.  The  possibilities  offered  by  a 
drive  at  the  Reims-lip er nay  road  were  left  for  future 
consideration,  and  the  German  troops  which  ranged 
themselves  during  the  succeeding  days  along  the 
Marne  were  designed  as  a covering  force  only. 

In  the  operation  determined  upon,  it  was  planned  to 
drive  two  salients  into  the  Allied  line,  one  toward 
Soissons,  the  other  toward  Chateau  Thierry.  This 
done,  a much  extended  front  directly  menacing 
Paris  from  the  northeast  would  remain  to  the 
assailants,  and  a continuation  of  their  success  would 
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bring  them  within  striking  distance  of  Paris  itself.  The 
northernmost  of  these  two  local  enemy  problems,  or  the 
problem  of  the  Soissons  salient,  need  not  be  discussed 
at  length.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
solution  was  intended  to  be  along  the  stereotyped  lines 
of  a “ pincers  ” attack.  It  was  attempted  on  June  9th 
in  the  fourth  German  offensive  of  1918,  and  decisively 
defeated  by  Mangin’s  Tenth  Army  two  days  later  in  the 
operations  officially  known  as  the  Montdidier-Noyon 
Defensive,  which  extended  over  the  period  from  June 
9th  to  June  13th.  The  southern  problem  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  third  German  offensive,  which  com- 
menced May  27th  and  terminated  June  5th.  Officially 
known  as  the  Aisne  Defensive,  the  operations  of  the 
Allies  during  this  period  involved  the  employment  of 
American  troops  as  described  in  the  sequel. 


Ill 


THE  SITUATION  ON  MAY  31st 

Those  who  surrounded  General  Foch  duiing  the 
critical  days  of  the  Aisne  Defensive  testify  as  to  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  viewed  the  general  situation. 
The  success  of  the  enemy,  which  brought  dis- 
may to  the  Allied  peoples  in  general  and  to 
many  soldiers  as  well,  seemed  not  to  disturb 
him  in  the  least.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
knew  that  the  breaking  of  the  Allied  line  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Reims  was  only  an  apparent  success.  Per- 
haps he  felt  relieved  that  the  enemy  had  expended  the 
substance  of  his  gathered  strength  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  a result  so  indecisive.  At  any  rate,  he  dis- 
played neither  uneasiness  over  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  toward  the  Marne,  nor  any  desire  to  arrest  the 
hostile  advance  by  throwing  in  his  reserves  across  its 
path  so  long  as  that  advance  confined  itself  to  the 
limits  which  have  been  described. 

A mere  defensive  line,  which  might  have  been 
formed  with  his  reserves,  did  not  appeal  to  the  strategic 
sense  of  Marshal  Foch.  He  knew  that  the  formation 
of  such  a line  would  be  but  an  invitation  to  the 
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German  High  Command  to  attempt  to  break  it;  and 
also  that  if  committed  to  a mere  lineal  de- 
His  Method  fense  the  striking  power  of  his  mass  of 

or  Defense 

manoeuvre  would  be  lost.  Unwilling  to  rob 
the  mass  of  its  potential  velocity  through  its  virtual 
immobilization  in  line,  he  held  it  intact  pending 
the  development  of  an  opportunity  for  an  offensive 
defense  through  counter-attack.  He  allowed  the  fif- 
teen hostile  divisions  involved  in  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  to  expend  themselves  upon  his  own  broken  divi- 
sions, and  as  the  latter  fell  back,  contented  himself 
with  placing  fresh  reserves  in  their  rear,  ready  to  take 
in  flank  any  exploitation  attempted  by  the  enemy. 

The  untrained  critic  of  these  events  points  to  the 
map  and  inquires  for  the  trenches  and  the  wire  which 
eventually  were  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
German  army.  He  does  not  perceive  in  the 
Reasons  masses  of  manoeuvre  on  the  flanks  a more  ef- 
Confidence  fective  bar  than  any  fixed  line  of  resistance. 

Or  again,  he  describes  the  conditions  which 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
advancing  enemy  and  declares  unhesitatingly  and  with 
truth  that  the  French  line  north  of  Chateau  Thierry 
was  completely  broken,  and  that  organized  resistance 
had  ceased  in  that  quarter.  From  these  facts  he  er- 
roneously concludes  that  the  road  to  Paris  was  open 
during  the  several  days  after  the  enemy  crossed  the 
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Ourcq.  Blinded  by  the  smoke  and  confusion  which 
exist  on  the  tactical  stage,  or  along  the  line  of  actual 
combat  with  the  enemy,  he  is  unable  to  see  the  broader 
setting  of  the  strategical  theatre.  He  neither  considers 
the  circumstances  which  obtained  behind  the  German 
line,  nor  those  behind  the  disintegrated  forward  line  of 
the  Allies.  And  so  he  assumes  that  because  a part  of 
the  forward  battle  line  had  disintegrated  into  minor 
units,  some  fugitive  and  all  routed,  no  further  resist- 
ance to  the  exhausted  enemy  was  contemplated  or  pos- 
sible. It  apparently  never  occurs  to  him  that  fifteen 
divisions  with  a base  of  fifty  kilometers  could  not 
proceed  indefinitely,  without  relief,  and  eventually  ar- 
rive at  Paris,  distant  nearly  a hundred  miles  from  the 
starting  point.  Nor  does  it  occur  to  him  that  the  base 
of  manoeuvre  in  any  way  limited  the  number  of  troops 
that  could  be  supplied,  or  the  distance  which  those 
troops  that  could  be  supplied  might  advance. 

All  these  factors  in  the  German  problem  Marshal 
Foch-,  however,  understood  so  well  that  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy  grew  less  toward  the  east,  enabling 
the  line  to  stabilize  in  that  quarter  between 
\Dls‘  Reims  and  Chateau  Thierry,  and  continued  to- 
ward  the  west,  he  was  able  to  divine  accurately 
the  intentions  of  the  German  High  Command.  The 
mass  of  his  own  reserves  he  had  kept  intact.  When  the 
shift  westward  of  the  German  columns  commenced,  he 
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possessed,  besides  the  ten  divisions  with  which  he  still 
opposed  the  fifteen  German  divisions  in  the  salient,  no 
less  than  thirteen  French  divisions  in  close  reserve  be- 
hind them,  no  slight  obstacle  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
Even  before  the  German  columns  reached  the  Ourcq, 
and  before  the  decision  to  swing  westward  became 
evident,  he  had  determined  to  stabilize  the  line  of  bat- 
tle along  the  Marne  between  Chateau  Thierry  and  Dor- 
mans and  thence  to  Reims,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
moved  French  troops  up  from  the  rear.  He  knew 
that  a large  force  would  not  be  necessary  to  check  the 
enemy  on  this  line,  given  the  inevitable  weakening  in 
the  driving  power  of  the  offensive,  and  that  the  slight- 
est resistance  would  compel  a halt  for  the  purpose  of 
relief  and  organization.  But  the  line  northwest  from 
Chateau  Thierry  possessed  no  such  natural  advantages 
as  were  offered  by  the  Marne  line.  It  constituted 
the  real  danger  zone  and  might  require  the  eventual 
use  of  the  mass  of  manoeuvre. 

The  action  of  the  ist  U.  S.  Division  on  May  28th  at 
Cantigny  had  no  doubt  impressed  Marshal  Foch  with 
the  fact  that  other  American  troops  were  available  for 
use.  He  now  thought  that  they  might  be 

T(ie  . effectively  employed  in  the  organization  of 

Americans 

on  the  the  Marne  line  of  resistance.  Accordingly,  on 
May  30th,  the  2nd  and  3rd  U.  S.  Divisions 
were  ordered  forward  for  this  purpose,  to  be  distributed 
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by  small  units  among  the  French  troops.  They  were 
in  no  sense  summoned  as  divisions  to  fill  an  existing 
gap  in  the  Allied  line,  for  at  the  time  they  were  called 
up  the  enemy  was  still  being  opposed  along  the  Ourcq. 
But  in  their  utilization  at  this  juncture,  Marshal  Foch 
undoubtedly  had  a dual  purpose.  It  enabled  him  to 
conserve  in  his  mass  of  manoeuvre  the  more  experi- 
enced French  troops,  and  by  the  long-heralded  ap- 
pearance of  the  Americans  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  French  nation  in  an  hour  of  great  trial.  It  was 
politically  an  adroit  move.  As  events  turned  out,  it 
was  also  one  which  enabled  whole  American  divisions 
soon  to  render  military  services  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Out  in  front  of  the  Marne  line  of  defense  and  the 
mass  of  reserve  divisions  awaiting  the  next  German 
move,  a situation  existed  which  was  in  itself  desperate 
for  those  involved  in  it.  Subordinate  com- 
The  Situa-  manders,  charged  only  with  local  responsibil- 

Front"  'he  ities>  and  unapprised  of  the  plans  and  inten- 

tions of  the  High  Command,  very  naturally 
were  alarmed  by  what  they  saw.  The  troops 
actually  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  the  people  of 
the  countryside,  still  less  able  to  view  the  situation  as 
a whole,  only  knew  that  a part  of  the  Allied  line  had 
been  routed,  that  the  enemy  was  continuing  to  advance 
toward  Paris,  and  that  practically  no  reinforcements 
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were  being  hurried  forward  to  what  seemed  the  crit- 
ical point.  Day  by  day  the  world  at  large  followed 
on  the  map  the  progress  of  the  Germans,  and  in  dis- 
may waited  for  the  counter-attack  which  did  not  come. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Americans  reached 
the  Marne. 


IV 

THE  3rd  DIVISION  AT  CHATEAU  THIERRY 


The  3rd 
Division 
Prior  to 
Chateau 
Thierry 


The  3rd  U.  S.  Division,  like  the  1st,  was  a unit  of 
the  enlarged  regular  establishment.  Assembled  in  one 
of  the  great  southern  training  camps  during  the  Fall 
of  1917,  it  was  composed  of  old  regimental 
organizations  which  had  been  divided  and  ex- 
panded so  frequently  that  they  had  become 
regular  regiments  in  name  only.  Some  of  the 
traditions,  however,  were  retained  by  the  regi- 
ments of  the  division,  and  it  possessed  a sprinkling  of 
former  regular  officers  even  in  the  lower  grades,  as 
well  as  a small  proportion  of  trained  enlisted  person- 
nel. Arriving  in  France  early  in  April,  it  was  assigned 
to  the  Chateauvillain  training  area  as  part  of  the  Third 
U.  S.  Corps,  and  after  training  there  four  or  five  weeks 
it  was  on  the  point  of  relieving  the  26th  U.  S.  Division 
in  a quiet  sector  in  the  line  when,  on  May  28th,  pre- 
liminary notice  of  its  transfer  to  the  Marne  was  re- 
ceived. On  May  30th,  less  artillery  and  engineers,  it 
was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  General  d’Esperey, 
commanding  the  Army  Group  of  the  North,  who  as- 
signed it  to  the  Sixth  French  Army. 

The  movement  of  the  division  commenced  on  the 
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30th  when  the  7th,  or  Divisional  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion, proceeded  with  all  haste  overland  for  Conde-en- 
Brie.  Outstripping  the  two  infantry  brigades 
M.CG.  Bn.  which  entrained  that  night  for  Montmirail, 
Arrive"  the  machine  gun  battalion  arrived  at  Chateau 
Thierry  during  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  un- 
der urgent  orders.  There  it  was  attached  to  the  10th 
Colonial  Division,  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps,  which 
was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  advance  parties  of  the 
enemy  from  occupying  the  town.  As  the  column 
formed  by  the  two  motorized  companies  of  the  battal- 
ion approached  Chateau  Thierry  a great  cloud  of  dust 
signaled  its  arrival.  Before  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  the  stone  bridge  spanning  the  Marne  and  lead- 
ing into  the  town,  the  wild  cheering  of  the  throng  of 
French  soldiery  through  which  it  passed  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  river  gave  further  notice  that  the 
Americans  were  coming.  It  was  an  inspiring  moment. 
On  the  stone  bridge  stood  the  celebrated  General  Mar- 
chand  of  Fashoda  fame,  commanding  the  10th  Colo- 
nial Division,  surrounded  by  a group  of  anxious  staff 
officers.  When  through  the  dust,  which  obscured  their 
identity  for  a time,  he  perceived  that  American  troops 
were  at  last  arriving  he  waved  aloft  his  cap  in  greet- 
ing, followed  by  his  staff,  who  vied  with  their  com- 
mander in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  welcome.  Already 
the  hostile  artillery  was  firing  upon  Chateau  Thierry. 
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But  a brief  opportunity  was  afforded  for  reconnais- 
sance before  the  American  machine  gunners,  after 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  road,  were  posted  in  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Chateau  Thierry,  with  a normal  population  of  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  closely  nestled  upon 
the  slopes  which  ascend  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Marne  to  a plateau  a hundred  and  fifty  meters 
Chateau  or  more  above  the  river.  Once  the  home  of 

Described  La  Fontaine,  it  is  a picturesque  town  of  stone 

buildings  whose  principal  streets,  each  rising 
terrace-like  above  the  other,  parallel  the  stream.  Be- 
low the  edge  of  the  plateau,  an  ancient  chateau,  with 
crenelated  and  bastioned  walls,  rears  itself  above  the 
trees  and  gardens  which  surround  it.  Along  the  main 
boulevard  at  the  level  of  the  river  there  stood,  before 
the  war,  many  lovely  houses  with  walled  gardens.  Ap- 
proaching from  the  east  the  Marne  bends  sharply 
south  upon  passing  the  town,  as  if  to  avoid  a bare  knoll 
known  as  Hill  204,  which  bars  its  direct  course  to  the 
west.  At  no  point  more  than  seventy  meters  wide, 
but  too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  stream  meanders 
through  a lovely  valley  walled  in  by  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills.  East  of  the  town  the  crests  of  these  lie  about 
two  kilometers  apart,  a narrow  plain  stretching  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  southern  bank.  South  of 
the  town  the  valley  expands  to  a greater  breadth. 
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Its 

Importance 


Chateau  Thierry  is  a railway  junction  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  Marne  system  of  communica- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  it  was  important  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  occupying  the  town.  The  dis- 
tance to  Paris  by  road  is  approximately  eighty 
kilometers.  Leaving  the  Marne  at  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  twenty-six  kilometers  southwest  of  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  an  important  national  highway  forms  a 
chord  to  the  bend  which  the  river  makes  between  those 
points,  and  passing  to  the  north  of  Hill  204,  crosses 
the  stream  at  Chateau  Thierry.  Thence  it  follows  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Marne  to  Rpernay  and  Chalons. 
A main  line  of  railway  also  follows  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  connecting  Meaux,  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  Epernay.  Branch  lines  connect 
Chateau  Thierry  with  Soissons,  about  fifty  kilometers 
to  the  north,  and  with  Montmirail,  about  half  that  dis- 
tance to  the  south. 

During  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  enemy  managed  to 
bring  more  of  his  artillery  to  bear  on  the  town,  and 
bombarded  it  heavily  with  high  explosive  and  gas 
shells.  At  dawn  the  position  held  by  troops 
Bombarded  of  the  iotli  Colonial  Division  and  the  Ameri- 
Elncmy  can  machine  gun  battalion  along  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  above  the  town  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  who  was  temporarily  repulsed. 

Meantime  the  9th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the 
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3rd  Division  had  arrived  at  Montmirail  by  train  late 
on  the  31st,  and  marching  rapidly  to  Chateau  Thierry 
had  taken  up  a position  on  the  southern  bank 
Formation  of  the  river,  where  it  remained  during  the 
Newline  night.  The  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  was 
established  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Marne  between  Dormans  on  the  east  and  Chateau 
Thierry,  with  the  20th  French  Division  on  the  right 
and  the  10th  Colonial  Division  on  the  left.  On  the 
30th,  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  had  been  assigned  a sector 
between  Dormans  and  Domerey,  the  latter  point  being 
well  downstream  toward  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  from 
Chateau  Thierry.  It  was  expected  to  assist,  mingled 
with  the  French,  in  holding  the  crossings  of  the  river 
along  a front  of  nearly  thirty  kilometers. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  Division  Headquarters 
was  established  at  Viels  Maison,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  5th  and  6th  Brigades  at  Crezancy  and  Ablois 
St.  Martin,  respectively.  Each  brigade  was  directed 
to  post  the  battalions  of  one  regiment  in  the  front  line, 
and  one  regiment  in  reserve.  Over  the  former  the 
French  Division  Commanders  within  the  corps  sector 
were  given  control,  while  the  Corps  Commander  re- 
tained control  of  the  regiments  in  reserve.  As  the 
troops  arrived  by  train  at  Montmirail  they  were  to  be 
marched  without  delay  to  their  posts  in  line  and 
mingled  by  small  units  with  the  French  commands. 
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Throughout  the  evening  of  June  ist,  the  231st  Ger- 
man Division  continued  to  press  toward  Chateau 
Thierry,  while  farther  to  the  north  the  main  corps 
group,  composed  of  the  10th  Reserve,  33rd, 
Arrwal  °f  ancj  2,-th  Divisions,  moved  westward  toward 
Hautevesnes,  Bussieres,  and  Belleau.  The 
resistance  at  Chateau  Thierry  which  its  scouts  and  ad- 
vance parties  had  developed  during  the  morning  nad 
not  caused  any  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  main  body 
toward  the  town.  Small  groups  of  French  troops,  con- 
tinuing to  resist  here  and  there,  had  been  rapidly 
brushed  aside  during  the  day,  and  nothing  checked  the 
movement  southward  of  the  enemy’s  main  column  till 
it  was  taken  under  the  fire  of  a group  of  French 
artillery  which  General  Degoutte,  commanding  the 
Twenty-first  French  Corps,  had  established  near  Cha- 
teau Thierry. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  after  being  repulsed  several 
times,  the  enemy  gathered  enough  force  to  drive  the 
French  across  the  Marne.  For  a short  while  a number 
of  the  American  machine  gunners  continued 
Destruction  to  resist,  but  were  later  compelled  to  abandon 
Bridge  their  positions,  and  gained  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  with  difficulty.  Shortly  after  their 
passage  of  the  stream,  the  stone  bridge  was  blown  up 
by  order  of  General  Marchand  just  as  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  town.  Later,  he  made  special  mention  of  the 
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conduct  of  the  American  machine  gunners,  who  had 
hung  on  to  their  original  posts  to  the  last,  and  numbers 
of  individual  officers  and  men  were  decorated  by  him 
for  their  gallant  conduct. 

After  occupying  the  portion  of  the  town  north  of 
the  river,  the  enemy  made  no  serious  attempt  to  cross 
the  Marne  in  the  face  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French 
Corps.  East  of  Chateau  Thierry  the  villages 
No  Senous  of  Brasles,  Gland,  Charteves,  Jaulgonne,  and 
to  *Cross  others  lying  beyond  toward  Dormans  along 
the  base  of  the  slopes  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  were  quickly  occupied  as  outposts  by  the 
Germans.  Behind  the  crests  of  the  towering  range 
of  hills  overlooking  these  villages  and  the  valley  in 
their  front  the  hostile  artillery  and  larger  enemy  in- 
fantry groups  were  posted  on  the  3rd.  West  of  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  Hill  204,  which  commanded  the  town 
and  the  broader  valley  in  its  front,  was  also  occupied 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd.  The  enemy  pressure  toward 
the  west  was  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  In  that  direc- 
tion the  4th  French  Cavalry  Division  (dismounted) 
was  guarding  the  crossings  of  the  Marne  toward  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  and  later  on  the  2nd  Battalion, 
30th  Infantry,  was  placed  under  its  control  and  des- 
patched to  Saulchery-sur-Marne  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  enemy  from  Hill  204. 


V 


WEST  OF  CHATEAU  THIERRY;  THE  2nd 
DIVISION 

The  2nd  U.  S.  Division  had  also  been  formed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  expanded  regiments  of 
the  old  Regular  Army  and  Marine  Corps  establish- 
ments. In  point  of  personnel  it  was  in  no  way 
Experience  different  from  the  other  so-called  regular  divi- 
Division"^  sions  save  that  the  4th  Brigade  was  composed 
of  the  5th  and  6th  Regiments  of  Marines, 
which  retained  a larger  percentage  of  trained  men  than 
the  infantry  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army.  In  this 
respect  these  regiments  possessed  an  undoubted  asset. 
Arriving  in  France  between  June  and  October,  1917, 
as  part  of  the  original  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
the  Marine  and  infantry  regiments  of  the  division 
were  first  concentrated  in  March,  1918,  and  on  the 
17th  of  that  month,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Omar  Bundy,  assigned  to  a quiet  sector  in 
the  line  east  of  Verdun  for  training  in  connection  with 
French  units.  Twenty-four  hours  after  entering  the 
trenches  the  23rd  Infantry  was  unsuccessfully  raided 
by  the  enemy.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  2nd  Field 
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Artillery  Brigade,  which  had  arrived  in  France  in  Jan- 
uary and  which  had  undergone  separate  training  at 
Valdahon,  joined  the  division. 

Early  in  May  the  brigade  commanders  took  over 
the  full  control  of  their  units  from  the  French.  On 
the  9th,  in  response  to  the  call  of  Marshal  Foch,  the 
division  was  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and 
CaH  to  the  entrained  near  Bar-le-Duc  for  Chaumont-en- 

Maine 

Vexin  near  Beauvais  in  the  Marne  theatre  of 
operations.  There  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  French  Reserve  Army 
Group,  and  on  the  29th  was  ordered  to  move  into  the 
Beauvais  front  area,  thus  confirming  the  belief  that 
it  was  to  join  the  1st  U.  S.  Division,  then  in  sector  be- 
tween Montdidier  and  Cantigny.  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  employment  of  the  division  in  the  pre- 
pared counter-attack  of  the  Allies,  which  we  have  al- 
ready discussed,  was  originally  contemplated.  But 
when  the  enemy’s  third  offensive  of  May  27th  fully 
developed  between  Soissons  and  Reims,  and  the  pro- 
posed counter-attack  in  the  more  rvestern  quarter  was 
abandoned,  the  infantry  of  the  division  was  ordered 
to  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Meaux.  The  division  was 
now  to  be  employed  in  meeting  the  hostile  threat 
against  Paris  along  the  Marne. 

Starting  in  trucks  at  5 a.m.  on  the  31st,  the  infantry 
reached  Meaux  late  that  afternoon,  while  the  artillery 
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and  transport  followed  by  rail.  At  Trilport,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sixth  French  Army,  the 
Protest  of  Division  Commander  was  informed  that  his 
Bundy3'  command,  when  it  took  its  place  in  the  second- 
ary line  of  defense,  was  to  be  broken  up  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  3rd  U.  S.  Di- 
vision. But  General  Bundy  protested  successfully 
against  such  a course  of  action  and  the  division  was  or- 
dered to  be  assembled  intact  at  May-en-Multien,  eight- 
een kilometers  northeast  of  Meaux.  From  there  the 
infantry,  which  alone  had  arrived,  was  directed  at  mid- 
night to  march  to  Montreuil-aux-Lions,  about  fifteen 
kilometers  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  on  the  Paris  road. 

The  night  march  of  fifteen  kilometers  or  more,  after 
the  fatigue  of  their  preceding  movements,  entailed 
great  hardships  upon  the  troops,  but  they  arrived  at 
Montreuil-aux-Lions  soon  after  daybreak  on 

r i"  1 v s 1 

West  of  June  1 st,  while  the  artillery,  after  exhausting 
TldeAy1  marches  and  counter-marches,  had  reached 
Cocherel,  several  miles  to  the  west.  Five 
kilometers  beyond  Montreuil-aux-Lions  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Coupru  the  Paris  road  emerges  from  the  woods 
upon  a summit.  Pressing  up  the  western  slope  from 
Montreuil,  the  column  was  deployed  left  and  right 
across  the  road  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  Bois  de 
Gros  Jean,  where  it  was  halted  and  ordered  to  dig  in. 
Then,  it  was  known  only  that  the  enemy’s  columns 
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were  marching  westward  from  Fere-en-Tardenois  and 
the  position  selected  was  a most  excellent  one  upon 
which  to  assemble  the  division  in  readiness. 

While  the  troops  were  arriving  and  taking  up 
their  positions,  General  Degoutte  and  a number  of 
his  staff  officers,  together  with  General  Bundy  and 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  held  a conference  beside 
Decision  the  road  near  Coupru.  General  Degoutte 
Attack  favored  an  immediate  advance  in  order  to 
counter-attack  the  enemy,  but  the  Americans 
opposed  the  idea  of  throwing  in  the  division  without 
more  assurance  that  the  enemy’s  main  column  would 
be  halted  by  an  independent  attack.  They  urged  in 
preference  that  a line  be  established  across  the  path  of 
the  advancing  enemy  and  that  a definite  defense  be 
organized.  The  proposal  was  finally  accepted,  where- 
upon General  Degoutte  designated  a position  about 
six  kilometers  farther  on  as  the  one  to  be  finally 
occupied.  Again  the  division  was  set  in  motion, 
the  9th  Infantry  leading,  and  General  Degoutte 
awaited  the  head  of  the  column  at  the  cross  roads  near 
the  Paris  farm  two  kilometers  northwest  of  Coupru. 
Upon  being  informed  there  by  Colonel  Upton,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  inquiry,  how  long  the  troops  had  been  on 
the  road,  he  remarked:  “ I don’t  suppose  you  will  be 
able  to  do  anything  until  you  have  had  a rest?  ” 
“ Oh,  yes,”  replied  Colonel  Upton,  “ the  9th  Infantry 
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can  do  anything  you  want  done.”  “ Very  well,  then,” 
replied  General  Degoutte,  “ take  your  regiment  for- 
ward and  deploy  on  the  next  ridge.” 

At  this  time  the  road  was  crowded  with  fugitive 
civilians.  Small  groups  of  French  soldiers  collected 
along  the  roadside  to  watch  the  Americans  as  they 
passed.  The  utmost  despondency  prevailed 
Disaster  °f  among  the  disorganized  soldiery  and  civilians 
alike.  Indeed,  the  more  irresponsible  ones 
were  given  over  to  a spirit  of  panic  and  loudly  declared 
that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  in  Paris,  and  that  even 
now  all  was  lost.  As  the  troops  pressed  forward  along 
the  thronging  road,  irresponsible  French  officers  and 
soldiers  warned  the  Americans  of  the  danger  which 
they  declared  lay  ahead.  Others  looked  silently  on  as 
if  the  Americans  were  but  courting  certain  destruction. 
But  the  2nd  Division  was  not  dismayed.  In  the  back- 
wash of  the  battle  line,  when  things  have  not  gone  well, 
the  more  timid  may  always  be  counted  upon  to  portray 
the  worst  features  of  the  situation  at  the  front.  This 
they  do,  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, but  always  in  order  to  justify  or  excuse  their 
own  presence  in  the  rear.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  affairs  from  the  fleeing  inhabitants,  the  mili- 
tary stragglers,  and  the  broken  groups  of  soldiers  that 
still  cling  together  here  and  there  as  one  passes  for- 
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ward  through  a retreating  line.  Experience,  which  the 
leaders  at  least  of  the  2nd  Division  possessed,  teaches 
a soldier  to  discount  the  rumors  of  disaster  that  travel 
about  the  rear  areas,  and  to  seek  for  the  facts  along 
the  battle  line  itself. 

On  the  morning  of  June  1st,  the  facts  on  the  im- 
mediate front  of  the  division  were  bad  enough.  No 
definite  line  of  resistance  had  yet  been  formed  west 
of  Chateau  Thierry.  The  larger  French  units 
The  Local  in  front  of  Chateau  Thierry  had  virtually  dis- 
on^theTt  solved  into  minor  groups,  and  were  being 
brushed  aside  like  chaff  by  the  enemy’s  col- 
umns, and  Chateau  Thierry  itself  was  being  heavily 
bombarded.  As  the  head  of  the  division  pressed  on 
it  saw  a battery  of  howitzers  in  position  near  Coupru. 
Further  along  another  battery  was  firing  by  the  map, 
at  high  elevation  with  the  trails  of  the  guns  dug  in.  A 
body  of  dismounted  French  cavalry  was  retiring  along 
the  Paris  road.  Upon  seeing  the  Americans  these 
turned  back  and  took  up  a position  south  of  the  road 
in  the  Bois  de  la  Marette  facing  east  toward  Hill  204. 

But  as  events  turned  out  the  Germans  never  contem- 
plated a direct  advance  along  the  Paris  road  from  Cha- 
teau Thierry.  Their  scheme  was  much  better, 
The  Paris  — to  swing  westwards,  descending  perpendicu- 

larly toward  the  main  highway  from  the  north. 
From  Vaux  to  Montreuil-aux-Lions  the  Paris  road, 
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after  leaving  the  Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry  and 
sweeping  around  the  northern  base  of  Hill  204,  runs 
roughly  west  about  twelve  kilometers.  Save  for  long 
descents  to  these  villages  it  follows  a ridge  about  two 
hundred  kilometers  above  sea  level.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  road  lay  just  under  or  to  the  south  of  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  and  could  thus  be  used  more  freely  for 
troop  movements  and  purposes  of  supply.  From  the 
ridge,  looking  northeast  and  north  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  Germans  were  pressing,  the  hills  de- 
scend toward  a hollow  which  is  marked  by  the  line 
of  road  running  northwest  from  Vaux  through  Bou- 
resches,  Belleau,  Torcy,  Bussieres,  and  Gandelu.  A 
line  of  narrow-gauge  rail,  branching  from  Chateau 
Thierry,  also  runs  through  these  villages.  Immediately 
northwest  of  Bouresches  where  the  hills  slope  most 
sharply  to  the  hollow,  is  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  and  just 
north  of  the  wood  is  the  village  of  the  same  name. 

Like  most  of  the  villages  in  this  region,  Belleau  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  a main  street  with  a cross 
street,  each  about  two  hundred  meters  in  length,  with 
its  church  and  houses  built  of  stone,  solidly, 
oT^eUeau  an-d  heavily  walled  inclosures.  The  cel- 
lars were  well-constructed  and  afforded  great 
defensive  advantages.  But  its  chief  importance  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  controlled  all  the  cross  roads  leading 
to  the  Paris  road  from  the  north  and  northeast.  The 
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Germans  would  therefore  have  to  pass  west  of  Torcy 
to  menace  seriously  the  flank  of  the  position  selected 
by  General  Degoutte  for  the  formation  of  a line  of 
defense. 

Upon  reaching  the  Bois  de  Clerembauts,  the  9th  In- 
fantry deployed  with  two  battalions  along  the  eastern 
edge  north,  and  one  battalion  south  of  the  road.  Be- 
hind the  9th  Infantry  the  6th  Marines  turned 

Assigned  °ff  to  ^e  anc^  0CCUPied  t1fie  village  of  Lucy- 
le-Bocage,  west  of  Bouresches,  and  south  of 
the  Bois  de  Belleau,  while  the  5th  Marines  occupied 
La  Voie  du  Chatel  and  Marigny  still  further  to  the 
west.  Both  regiments  faced  northward.  The  23rd 
Infantry  remained  in  the  woods  near  Montreuil-aux- 
Lions.  In  this  position,  and  covering  an  extraordina- 
rily extended  front  of  over  nine  kilometers,  the  divi- 
sion was  formed  before  night  on  the  1st  of  June,  with 
its  right  across  the  Paris  road  at  a point  about  seven 
kilometers  from  Chateau  Thierry. 

But  where  was  the  enemy?  Late  in  the  evening 
General  Degoutte  notified  General  Bundy  of  an  ex- 
pected advance  between  Marigny  and  Gandelu  from 
the  north,  and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  divi- 
No  Contact,  sion.  The  23rd  Infantry,  reinforced  by  one 
andVnd  battalion  of  the  5th  Marines,  the  5th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  and  a company  of  Engineers, 
was  aroused  and  sent  to  the  quarter  of  supposed  dan- 
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ger.  But  the  alarm  proved  to  be  groundless.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  day  and  night  not  a German  was  seen 
by  the  division.  Even  the  advance  parties  of  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  progressed  so  far  west  and  south. 
Likewise,  throughout  the  next  day,  the  2nd  of  June, 
while  the  enemy  was  forcing  an  entrance  into  Chateau 
Thierry  and  occupying  Hill  204  and  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Marne  beyond  the  town,  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division 
rested  undisturbed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the  divisional  artillery 
was  brought  forward  and  posted.  The  12  th  and  15th 
Regiments  (75  mm.  guns)  were  placed  in  support  of 
the  4th  and  3rd  Brigades,  respectively,  while 
tionsYor  the  17th  Regiment  (155  mm.  howitzers),  re- 

A Hack 8 inforced  by  five  groups  of  French  artillery, 

remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Artillery 
Brigade  Commander.  The  forward  guns  were  posted 
in  front  of  Isonge  Farm  and  the  woods  between  that 
point  and  La  Pyramide.  A train  of  thirty-two  G.H.Q. 
trucks  was  impressed  by  the  Division  Staff  and  des- 
patched forty-five  kilometers  for  shell,  making  the 
round  trip  in  thirteen  hours  over  roads  beset  with  many 
obstacles, — a fine  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers  and  those  in  charge  of  the  train.  The  French 
batteries  remained  well  in  the  rear  and  continued  to 
fire  by  the  map.  During  the  evening  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  30th  Infantry.  3rd  U.  S.  Division,  after  a forced 
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march  via  Saulchery,  crossed  the  Marne  and  relieved 
the  battalion  of  the  gth  Infantry  in  support  position 
at  Mont-de-Bonneil,  south  of  the  Paris  road.  In  that 
position  it  was  able  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  enemy 
from  Hill  204. 

On  the  3rd,  small  parties  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
the  hills  to  the  north,  and  throughout  the  day  trickled 
into  the  villages  of  Bouresches  and  Torcy,  and  into  the 
Bois  de  Belleau,  just  beyond  the  American 
anc^of  the  line.  Though  that  line  was  a long,  and  neces- 
junTYr’d  sarily  weak  one,  an  opportunity  during  the 
past  two  days  and  nights  had  been  found  to 
improve  it  somewhat.  It  was  quite  sufficient,  as  the 
event  turned  out,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
hausted enemy.  Worn  down  by  ceaseless  fighting 
and  marching,  and  without  close  contact  with  his 
main  body,  his  advance  parties  were  quite  unable 
to  assail  the  Americans.  Indeed,  compelled  as  they 
were  to  seek  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  American 
batteries,  they  could  only  await  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements and  supplies.  The  Allies,  on  their  part, 
were  content  to  let  them  wait.  No  spectacular 
counter-attack  was  attempted.  The  French  in  the 
Bois  de  la  Marette  were  now  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  3rd  Brigade,  and  it  was  announced  that 
during  the  night  detachments  of  French  troops  would 
retire  through  the  line,  and  that  the  position  which  had 
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been  organized  by  the  division,  and  had  hitherto  been 
a support  position,  would  then  become  part  of  the  front 
line.  The  command  of  the  sector  was  to  pass  from 
the  164th  French  Division  to  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division, 
with  headquarters  in  Montreuil-aux-Lions,  at  8 a.m. 
the  following  morning,  June  4th.  During  the  night  the 
enemy  displayed  some  activity  in  developing  the  Allied 
line  on  the  left,  north  of  Marigny,  where  hostile  parties 
pressed  forward  against  the  43rd  French  Division 
about  8 p.m.  Several  hours  later  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  23rd  Infantry  along  the  northern  edge  of 
Veuilly  woods,  but,  having  developed  the  American 
position,  soon  fell  back. 

June  3rd  saw  no  spectacular  combats  between  the 
Germans  and  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division.  Some  results 
were,  however,  accomplished  by  the  presence  of  the 
Americans.  Not  only  did  they  successfully 
Effect  check  the  tired  enemy,  but  they  supplied  a 

Americans  nucleus  for  the  retreating  groups  of  French 

soldiers  on  which  to  form,  and  converted  to  a 
useful  purpose  many  small  bodies  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  ineffective.  Best  of  all,  their  presence 
served  to  reestablish  the  morale  of  the  French  troops, 
who  without  any  reinforcement  had  been  retreating  all 
the  way  from  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  The  discovery 
of  a well-organized  position,  manned  by  fresh  and 
vigorous  troops  of  a new  army,  quickly  dispelled  the 
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spirit  of  panic.  In  his  report  to  the  Sixth  Army  Com- 
mand, General  Degoutte  himself,  much  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  spoke  of  their 
“ cheerful  enthusiasm.” 


VI 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  JUNE  2nd 

On  the  2nd  of  June  an  important  event  occurred 
which  dearly  shows  what  view  of  the  general  situation 
Marshal  Foch  entertained  at  the  time.  At  the  very 
hour  when  to  the  world  at  large,  and  even  to 
Composure  the  Allied  troops  on  the  Marne,  the  threat  of 

Focha'shal  the  enemy  against  Paris  seemed  the  most 

grave,  he  appeared  before  the  supreme  War 
Council  at  Versailles  and  did  not  even  mention  the 
supposed  danger. 

That  the  situation  appeared  satisfactory  to  him  need 
not  surprise  us  now.  Commencing  the  operation  with 
fifteen  divisions,  the  enemy  had  increased  his  force  in 
the  salient  between  Soissons  and  Reims  till  it  numbered 
twenty  divisions.  Opposed  to  these  the  Allies  pos- 
sessed twenty-two  divisions  in  the  front  line  and  in 
support,  including  the  2nd  and  3rd  U.  S.  Divisions. 
Behind  the  support  line,  sixteen  French  divisions  re- 
mained in  reserve.  The  2nd  Colonial  Corps,  which 
had  been  posted  on  June  1st  across  the  Paris  road  at 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  was  moving  on  the  2nd  to  Betz, 
where  it  was  to  remain  on  the  3rd.  Furthermore,  the 
line  of  defense  on  the  Marne  had  been  formed,  and 
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the  mass  of  manoeuvre  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy’s 
route  to  Paris  'Concentrated,  smoothly  and  without 
hindrance  from  the  enemy,  who  was  himself  operating 
under  great  difficulties  in  the  salient  he  had  created. 

It  was  with  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  future  that 
Marshal  Foch  addressed  the  War  Council.  In  attend- 
ance, among  others,  were  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau,  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 

H is 

Concern  and  General  Pershing.  To  them,  having 

Future  learned  of  the  possible  reduction  in  the  num- 

ber of  British  combat  divisions  in  France,  the 
French  leader  represented  in  unmistakable  language 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  organization 
of  the  British  Army.  Though  it  did  not  involve  an 
actual  reduction  in  numerical  strength,  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  change,  clearly  foreseeing  that  if  the  exist- 
ing number  of  combat  divisions  were  maintained,  the 
chances  were  much  greater  of  eventually  reconstituting 
the  depleted  strength  of  the  Army. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  Allies  and  the  enemy,  and  again  directed 
the  point  of  his  discussion  to  a future  need.  What 
support  in  the  way  of  man-power  could  he 

The 

Problem  expect  in  the  future?  By  studiously  repeating 

of  Man-  apparently  hasty  and  inaccurate  underesti- 

power  AI  J J 

mates  of  the  Allied  numbers,  which  called  forth 
continual  corrections  from  the  members  of  the  Council, 
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he  appears  to  have  played  admirably  upon  the  fears 
of  his  audience  and  to  have  drawn  out  into  the  light 
of  discussion  the  real  intentions  of  their  respective 
governments. 

The  British  and  French  High  Commands  had  recent- 
ly experienced  a forceful  disillusion  concerning  their 
design  to  absorb  the  American  troops  within  their  own 
combat  organizations.  Despite  the  attitude  of 
The  General  Pershing,  they  had  continued  to  hope 

Army'03"  Ur  its  success  throughout  the  Spring  of  1918. 

On  May  2nd,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  the 
British  Government  had  definitely  undertaken  to  trans- 
port to  France  as  many  American  troops  as  the  avail- 
able shipping  would  allow.  In  order  to  enable  the 
secondary  lines  to  be  securely  manned,  pending  the 
organization  of  fresh  British  forces,  it  was  agreed  that 
ten  American  divisions  were  to  receive  their  training 
and  be  equipped  on  the  British  front.  A chance  was 
thus  opened  for  the  actual  if  not  the  theoretical  “ bri- 
gading ” with  British  troops.  But  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made  that 
the  American  divisions  should  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  Command,  and  that  their  presence 
on  the  British  front  was  to  be  but  temporary.  Under 
this  understanding  it  came  about  that  while  some  of 
these  divisions  were  still  arriving,  no  less  than  five 
were  called  to  other  quarters  in  order  to  enable  Amer- 
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ican  reinforcements  to  be  assembled  on  the  Marne. 
By  June  2nd  the  eventual  existence  of  a separate 
American  army  had  become  a practical  certainty,  while 
the  use  of  Americans  as  Allied  replacements  was  no 
longer  a possibility. 

This  recent  experience,  together  with  the  desire  of 
Marshal  Foch  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  support  he 
might  expect  in  the  future,  led  the  Conference  to  en- 
gage in  an  interesting  and  curious  discussion, 
largely  centering  upon  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish man-power  problems.  The  result  was  that 
the  needs  of  the  immediate  future  were  force- 
fully represented  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  while  Lloyd  George  undertook  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  reconsider  the  proposal  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  British  divisions  in  France.  Mar- 
shal Foch,  on  his  part,  turned  again  to  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility which  had  become  his  with  a clearer  under- 
standing of  what  he  might  expect.  It  is  possible  that 
he  had  in  mind  even  then  the  employment  of  the  four 
British  divisions  which  he  was  soon  to  call  upon  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  to  furnish — the  exact  number  of  com- 
bat units  by  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force. 


Results 
of  the 
Diplomacy 
of  Marshal 
Foch 


VII 


THE  FIRST  ATTACK  ON  BELLEAU  WOOD 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  the  23rd  Infantry 
was  relieved  by  French  troops  and  moved  into  line  be- 
tween the  9th  Infantry  and  the  6th  Marines,  thus  re- 
uniting the  brigades,  and  shortening  and 
Quiet^ays  strengthening  the  division  front.  Small  Ger- 
man patrols  had  shown  some  activity  on  the 
4th,  but  throughout  that  day  and  the  day  following  the 
enemy  displayed  no  intention  of  attacking.  During 
the  night  of  the  5th,  a battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
relieving  the  French  cavalry  in  the  Bois  de  la  Marette, 
came  under  heavy  yperite  * shell  fire  from  the  direction 
of  Hill  204  and  the  village  of  Vaux.  But  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  alarm  from  that  quarter.  It  was  not  be- 
lieved that  the  Germans  were  capable  of  making  a seri- 
ous attack.  Moreover,  the  situation  to  the  east,  along 
the  river  beyond  Chateau  Thierry,  had  become  practi- 
cally stabilized.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  an  effective 
line  of  defense  had  been  established  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  by  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps, 
which  now,  connecting  on  its  left  with  the  2nd  U.  S. 
Division,  completely  barred  the  crossings  of  the  Marne. 

* Commonly  known  as  “ mustard  ” gas. 
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It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  villages  of 
Bouresches  and  Belleau,  and  the  Bois  de  Belleau, 
might  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  enemy  in  future 
operations,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  im- 
forar  prove  the  position  of  the  line  on  the  left  of 
Operation  ^ Americans.  The  corps,  therefore,  planned 
an  operation  for  the  6th  of  June  which  should 
accomplish  these  results. 

That  portion  of  the  American  line  facing  north 
extended  from  the  Triangle  brickworks  on  the  right, 
due  south  of  Bouresches,  to  Triangle  182,  northwest 
of  Lucy-le-Bocage,  and  thence  to  the  woods 
de^Belieau  north  of  Point  1 42  and  south  of  Torcy.  About 
opposite  the  center  of  this  line  and  between  it 
and  the  village  of  Belleau,  three  kilometers  to  the 
north,  lay  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  A view  of  the  map  does 
not  reveal  the  real  importance  of  this  now  famous  posi- 
tion. Irregular  in  outline  and  nowhere  more  than  a 
kilometer  in  breadth  or  depth,  it  consisted  of  a dense 
thicket  which  covered  a rugged  mass  of  rock  rising 
sharply  from  the  surrounding  fields.  A wild  tangle  of 
underbrush,  and  huge  boulders  strewn  about  as  if  in 
anger  by  a Titan  hand,  made  of  it  a forbidding  and 
all  but  impenetrable  natural  stronghold.  Even  after 
the  fighting,  during  which  the  troops  and  innumerable 
shell  cleared  av/ay  much  of  the  underbrush,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  make  one’s  way  on  foot  through 
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the  place.  Broken  by  one  very  deep  steep  ravine,  and 
innumerable  gullies,  it  afforded  endless  positions  for 
small  groups  of  riflemen  and  machine  gunners,  and 
in  this  respect  was  an  economical  as  well  as  effective 
point  to  hold.  Once  the  Americans  held  it  they  could 
compel  the  Germans  to  commence  an  eventual  attack 
upon  the  Paris  road  from  points  as  far  north  as  Bus- 
sieres  and  Gandelu.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Ger- 
mans, its  possession  was  essential  since  it  afforded  not 
only  cover  to  the  Chateau  Thierry-Soissons  road,  but 
also  a direct  route  to  the  Paris  road  behind  a screen  of 
rocky  thicket,  and  a pivot  of  manoeuvre  for  a move- 
ment southward  through  Gandelu,  which  always  re- 
mained a most  serious  threat  to  the  Allies. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June,  the  43rd 
French  Division  pushed  northward  from  Marigny  and 
established  itself  in  position  along  the  hills  and  in  the 
wood,  near  Bussieres,  developing  the  growing 
t^ck  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  presence  of  a 
largely  increased  number  of  hostile  guns.  On 
the  right  of  the  French,  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions, 
5th  Marines,  moved  forward  at  5 p.m.  along  the  gen- 
eral line  Champillon-Torcy,  and  reached  their  objec- 
tives at  a distance  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  meters 
within  two  hours,  capturing  sixty-five  prisoners.  To 
the  6th  Marines,  Colonel  Catlin  commanding,  had 
been  assigned  the  task  of  taking  Bouresches  and  Bois 
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de  Belleau.  They  were  also  to  attack  at  5 p.m.,  with 
two  battalions.  One  of  these  was  to  move  against  the 
southern  part  of  the  wood  and  Bouresches,  while  the 
other  was  to  emerge  from  the  woods  north  of  Lucy-le- 
Bocage  and  advance  from  the  west  upon  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  The  two  attacks  were 
to  be  concentric,  and  were  expected  to  establish  a line 
facing  east  at  the  far  edge  of  the  woods.  But  the 
American  staff  at  this  time  lacked  the  experience  to 
coordinate  the  action  of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  so 
that  the  Marines  went  forward  without  artillery  prep- 
aration or  adequate  covering  fire. 

The  battalion  attacking  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Belleau  and  the  village  of  Bouresches  attained 
these' objectives  without  much  difficulty.  The  battal- 
ion which  attacked  the  northern  part  of  the 
e 6,h  Bois  de  Belleau  went  through  the  woods,  and, 
according  to  the  reports  received  at  the  time, 
emerged  on  the  eastern  edge,  at  some  points  gaining 
the  road  from  the  village  of  Belleau  to  Bouresches, 
which  constituted  its  objective.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  attack,  the  Regimental  Commander,  who  alone 
seems  to  have  had  the  local  situation  well  in  hand, 
was  wounded.  The  troops  became  confused  in  the 
dense  woods,  and  great  disorder  prevailed  among  them, 
especially  in  the  left  battalion.  Liaison  between  the 
units,  large  and  small,  failed  utterly,  and  small  groups 
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moved  here  and  there,  counter-wise,  and  independent 
of  each  other.  No  adequate  provision  had  been  made 
for  clearing  the  wood  as  the  attack  progressed,  so  that 
when  the  small  forward  groups  successively  emerged 
from  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  thicket — and 
pressed  on  to  the  objective — the  Belleau-Bouresches 
road — they  came  under  the  fire  of  hostile  machine 
guns  that  remained  on  their  flanks  and  further  south 
in  the  Bois  de  Belleau. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Many  of  the  company 
and  platoon  leaders  and  non-commissioned  officers  had 
become  casualties.  Those  who  remained  knew  little 
of  the  general  scheme  of  the  attack,  and  were 
Failure  of  quite  unable  to  reorganize  their  disintegrated 
Battalion  units  and  carry  them  forward.  Dissolution  set 
in,  and  with  it  a retrograde  movement  of  the 
isolated  groups  commenced.  One  by  one  they  trickled 
back  to  the  starting  point,  suffering  severe  losses  as 
they  retired,  without  any  orders  or  competent  author- 
ity having  apparently  been  given  for  the  withdrawal. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  enemy  exerted  any  partic- 
ular pressure.  Simply  confused  and  lacking  in  the 
necessary  leadership,  the  men  abandoned  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  wood,  and  the  men  of  the  right 
battalion  who  had  penetrated  into  the  southern  part, 
discovering  during  the  night  that  their  flank  was  ex- 
posed, likewise  withdrew,  though  they  did  retain  pos- 
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session  of  a deep  trench  along  the  southern  edge. 

Better  success,  however,  attended  the  attack  on  the 
extreme  right.  Here  Bouresches  was  captured,  with 
slight  loss.  The  enemy  was  not  present  in  strength, 
and  the  men  went  forward  in  fairly  good  order. 
The  Hold-  But,  having  seized  the  village,  the  troops  found 
Bouresches  it  a very  difficult  place  to  hold.  Cultivated 
fields  closed  in  upon  the  gardens,  and  afforded 
excellent  cover  for  small  parties  of  the  enemy.  The 
streets  of  the  village  and  all  the  approaches  thereto 
were  held  under  the  fire  of  innumerable  machine  guns 
on  Hill  201  and  Hill  190,  so  that  movement  within  the 
village  proved  to  be  impossible  by  day.  The  outposts 
were  closely  confined  to  the  houses,  and  even  into 
these  the  enemy’s  patrols  managed  at  times  to  throw 
hand  grenades.  Snipers  also  were  active.  Near  the 
railroad  station,  which  was  still  held  by  the  enemy,  the 
Germans  placed  three  trench  mortars,  operating  them 
most  actively.  Nor  was  the  friendly  artillery  able  to 
render  assistance,  lacking  knowledge,  as  it  did,  of  the 
exact  location  of  the  troops.  A trench  mortar  battery 
which  made  an  attempt  at  support  attracted  heavy  fire 
from  the  hostile  artillery,  causing  the  infantry  to 
insist  that  the  mortars  suspend  their  activity.  But, 
though  lacking  water,  and  ceaselessly  harassed,  the 
men  clung  to  their  captured  village  without  thought  of 
abandoning  it. 
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The  23rd  Infantry  also  encountered  serious  diffi- 
culties. Holding  a line  extending  from  the  Paris  road 
through  the  Triangle  Farm  to  Hill  182  (Triangle)  and 
then  northward,  it  was  expected  to  attack  on 
Infamryd  the  right  of  the  Marines.  The  two  together 
were  to  establish  a line,  virtually  straight,  from 
21 1 through  182  to  include  the  town  of  Bouresches, 
the  23rd  Infantry  serving  as  the  pivot  during  the 
wheel  to  the  right  by  the  Marines  and  eventually  con- 
forming its  advance  to  that  of  the  latter.  At  best  the 
operation  was  an  intricate  one — too  difficult  in  view 
of  the  inexperience  of  the  minor  leaders.  The  partially 
successful  attack  of  the  6th  Marines  had  been  so 
planned  that  one  battalion  delivered  a frontal  attack 
from  the  west  against  the  northern  portion  of  Belleau 
Wood  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Belleau-Bouresches 
road,  while  a second,  swinging  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  wood,  sought  to  envelop  the  village  of 
Bouresches  from  the  south.  Without  giving  the  23rd 
Infantry  any  information  as  to  his  orders  and  plans, 
the  officer  directing  the  attack  of  the  Marines  under- 
took to  pass  part  of  the  battalion  that  was  to  make  the 
enveloping  movement  through  the  left  of  the  line  held 
by  the  23rd  Infantry,  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
a wheel  to  the  north  when  his  own  men  were  clear  of 
those  on  his  right.  Ordered  to  conform  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Marines,  however,  and  seeing  them  pass 
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through  their  line,  the  officers  on  the  left  of  the  23rd 
Infantry  assumed  that  they  had  been  misinformed  as 
to  their  role,  and  instead  of  standing  fast  they  led 
their  units  forward,  across  the  railroad  track,  and 
into  the  wood  east  of  Bouresches  in  a vain  endeavor  to 
follow  and  connect  with  the  Marines. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  one  or  two  companies  of  the 
23rd  Infantry  engaged  in  this  movement,  and  not  at 
all  clear  where  they  went  or  what  they  did.  Some  of 
the  men  drifted  back  during  the  night;  others 
Results  of  returned  the  following  day.  There  were  many 
regrettable  and  unnecessary  casualties  among 
those  who  were  thus  misled,  which  gave  rise 
to  alarming  reports  at  Division  Headquarters  to  the 
effect  that  the  23rd  Infantry  had  met  with  disaster. 
For  a time  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy  had  assaulted 
in  force  and  broken  through  the  line  held  by  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  reserves  were  called  upon.  Indeed,  no 
one  knew  during  that  night  where  the  front  line  was 
located,  for  there  was  virtually  no  connection  between 
the  attacking  units,  and  liaison  from  front  to  rear  did 
not  exist.  Practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  situation  was 
exactly  that  which  one  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
inexperienced  troops  and  an  inexperienced  staff  might 
expect  under  the  circumstances. 


VIII 


HILL  204 

Daybreak  of  the  7th  01  June  found  the  Americans 
busily  engaged  in  strengthening  Bouresches.  Thence 
their  line  ran  almost  due  west  to  Hill  181,  continuing 
in  the  same  general  direction  along  the  slopes 
The  Situa-  above  Torcy  and  Bussieres.  The  Germans 
June°7th  still  held  the  railroad  station  in  Bouresches 

and  the  northern  outlet  of  the  village.  They 
likewise  continued  to  occupy  all  but  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  either  side  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  stood,  since 
to  each  the  possession  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  appeared 
a necessity.  During  the  night  of  June  7th-8th  hostile 
patrols  felt  out  the  American  position  all  along  the 
line  between  Bouresches  and  Vaux,  and  a captured 
message  disclosed  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  Bouresches  fully.  Rein- 
forcements of  men  and  machine  guns  were,  therefore, 
put  into  the  village  just  before  the  German  attempt 
was  made  and  the  hostile  patrols  were  driven  off  with- 
out difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  remained  inactive  in  the 
region  of  Hill  204.  Indeed,  they  had  not  yet  brought 
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up  a 

French 
Plan 
to  Take 
Hill  204 


sufficient  force  with  which  to  launch  a serious 
attack  upon  the  American  position,  however 
weakly  it  was  held.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were 
yet  apprised  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  force 
in  their  front.  At  any  rate,  when  the  real 
situation  disclosed  itself  to  the  French  Command,  the 
advantage  was  perceived  of  occupying  Hill  204  before 
the  enemy  should  arrive  in  force  sufficient  to  consoli- 
date it.  Accordingly  it  was  at  first  designed  that  the 
French  Corps  on  the  right  of  the  2nd  Division  should 
undertake  the  capture  of  the  hill  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  cooperate  in  the  attack  by  occupying  the 
village  of  Vaux.  This  meant,  however,  a postpone- 
ment of  the  attempt  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  Belleau 
Wood.  Such  a postponement  the  Americans  did  not 
desire,  nor  think  wise,  and  their  insistent  representa- 
tions caused  the  French  to  modify  their  plans.  The 
2nd  Division  was  finally  called  on  to  advance  only  to 
a point  midway  between  Monneaux  and  Vaux,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a straight  line  from  Bourbelin 
across  the  middle  of  Hill  204. 

Apart  from  the  wood  on  its  summit,  Hill  204  was 
quite  bare.  Very  steep,  and  open  to  view,  it  possessed 
little  value  as  a position  for  artillery,  but  afforded  ex- 
cellent observation  over  the  entire  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  in  this  respect  would  be  invaluable  to  either 
side.  American  patrols  had  discovered  the  enemy  in 
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Vaux,  and  the  hill  itself  was  known  to  be  occupied. 
To  the  ioth  Colonial  Division,  which  had  come  in  on 
the  right  of  the  2nd  Division,  the  task  of  carrying  the 
hill  was  assigned. 

On  the  nights  of  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th  the  line  of 
the  9th  U.  S.  Infantry  was  extended,  and  the  French 
group  in  the  Bois  de  la  Marette,  pivoting  on  the  right 
of  the  9th  Infantry,  advanced  a little  way  up 
tj^PHiTl  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hill.  This  move 
was  supported  further  to  the  right  by  three 
companies  of  the  30th  Infantry,  of  the  3rd  U.  S. 
Division,  which  advanced  at  10  p.m.  Here,  too,  there 
was  a grave  lack  of  liaison  between  the  attacking  units. 
The  hour  for  starting  the  attack  was  twice  changed, 
and  the  usual  confusion  resulted.  The  Americans  came 
under  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery  and  suffered 
serious  casualties  from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  hostile 
guns.  By  8:30  a.m.  on  the  ioth,  however,  the  30th 
Infantry  in  the  woods  near  the  summit  had  established 
connection  with  the  9th  Infantry  on  the  slope  west  of 
Monneaux. 

On  the  left  the  Marines  were  inactive.  They  still 
held  a part  of  Bouresches  and  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Belleau  Wood,  but  had  made  no  further 
N°.Cuange  progress.  Indeed,  it  was  apparent  to  all  that 
the  enemy  was  at  last  forming,  if  not  an  ag- 
gressive, at  least  a definite  line  opposite  the  Americans. 
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On  the  9th  his  artillery  had  located  Division  Head- 
quarters at  Montreuil-aux-Lions  and  compelled  it  to 
retire  several  thousand  yards  to  Bezu-Ie-Guery,  and 
movement  within  the  sector  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. The  actual  number  of  casualties,  however,  was 
not  excessive,  only  eleven  hundred  being  sustained 
during  the  week.  This  small  total  includes  all  the 
minor  cases  as  well  as  the  permanent  losses,  and  occur- 
ring as  it  did  among  green  troops,  is  all  the  more 
clearly  indicative  of  the  slight  nature  of  the  opposition 
encountered  up  to  this  time.  It  should  perhaps  be 
added  that  the  shrinkage  resulting  from  the  casualties 
was  virtually  made  good  by  the  arrival  of  nine  hundred' 
and  twenty-five  replacements  on  the  8th. 


IX 


THE  SECOND  ATTACK  ON  BELLEAU  WOOD 

On  June  9th  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  another 
attempt  to  clear  up  the  situation  in  the  Bois  de  Bel- 
leau,  and  the  Marine  Brigade  was  designated  to  exe- 
cute the  task.  The  Brigade  Commander,  Gen- 
Tak-'0  eral  Harbord,  submitted  a very  definite  and 
Half1  Only  comprehensive  plan  for  the  complete  capture 
of  the  position,  but  the  Allied  policy  did  not 
favor  taking  risks  at  this  time,  and  the  Division  Com- 
mander was  constrained  to  limit  the  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly only  an  attempt  to  seize  the  southern  half 
of  the  wood  was  approved. 

In  thus  restraining  the  ardor  of  the  Americans,  the 
French  Command  showed  itself  wisely  cautious.  It 
was  not  only  confronted  with  the  very  difficult  task  of 
reestablishing  a line  of  resistance  along  the  faces  of 
the  salient  which  the  enemy  had  driven  into  its  terri- 
tory, but  it  was  limited  in  its  operations  by  the  deli- 
cate political  situation  in  France.  Its  problem  was 
therefore  both  military  and  political.  Enormous 
movements  of  men  and  material  had  to  be  effected,  and 
these  demanded  time.  A false  move  of  the  reserves 
would  be  fatal,  so  that  the  most  complete  coordination 
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of  plans  was  necessary.  Until  the  general  situation 
became  clearer  and  more  definite,  large  local  enter- 
prises, however  promising  they  might  appear,  could 
not  be  sanctioned.  Furthermore,  the  French  knew  of 
the  order  of  the  German  High  Command  that  on  no 
account  were  the  Americans  to  be  permitted  to  meet 
with  a success.  Therefore,  if  the  maximum  psycho- 
logical effect  of  the  entrance  of  these  fresh,  keen  troops 
into  the  war  was  to  be  obtained,  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  exploited  with  care.  The  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  at  this  critical  hour,  pitifully  few  as  they 
were,  was  a trump  card  which  was  not  to  be  recklessly 
played.  The  proper  play  was  to  save  them  from  a 
reverse,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  magnify  their 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 

This  piece  of  French  policy  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. Fighting  only  winning  battles,  though  small 
ones,  the  Americans  were  universally  lauded.  Justly 
entitled  to  high  praise,  their  fighting  powers  were  the 
subject  of  the  wildest  and  most  exaggerated 
Result  of  reports  which  passed  current  everywhere.  The 
Policy1  French  public,  believing  what  it  deeply  desired 
to  believe,  drew  from  these  reports  untold 
comfort.  The  German  public,  in  so  far  as  the  reports 
reached  them — and  the  Allies  took  care  of  that — was 
alarmed  by  them.  The  American  public  to  a large 
extent  believes  them  still.  Astutely  coupled  as  they 
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were  with  the  carefully  widespread  news  of  a million 
Americans  landed  in  France,  their  effect  in  June,  1918, 
defies  our  power  of  appreciation. 

The  task  of  clearing  out  the  whole  of  Belleau  Wood 
was  a very  minor  one  as  military  operations  go,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  extremely  difficult.  Although  the 
wood  was  small  in  area,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a very 
difficult  piece  of  ground,  and  particularly  favorable  to 
the  infiltration  tactics  of  the  Germans.  There  was  also 
a ravine  in  it  which  the  Marines  called  the  “ Death 
Ravine.”  Here  the  brush  was  so  thick  that  men  could 
pass  unnoticed  within  a few  feet  of  each  other. 
Through  this  ravine,  and  another  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  wood,  the  Germans  constantly  filtered 
back  into  positions  from  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  driven,  and  at  all  times  during  the  fighting 
in  the  wood  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  parts 
were  held  by  friend  and  what  by  foe. 

The  Division  Staff,  however,  was  learning  rapidly 
from  experience.  In  the  first  attack  there  had  been  no 
coordination  between  the  Artillery  and  the  Infantry, 
and  although  the  large  number  of  French  and 
The  Attack  American  guns  had  been  ceaselessly  active,  yet 
Organized  they  had  not  covered  the  advance  itself.  The 
attack  for  the  10th  was  more  carefully  pre- 
pared and  coordinated.  Assaulting  at  5 a.m.  after  a 
splendid  artillery  preparation,  the  1st  Battalion,  6th 
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Marines,  advanced  with  a rush  and  reached  its  ob- 
jective in  twenty  minutes,  virtually  without  resistance. 
In  fact,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  did  not  hope  to 
hold  the  southern  portion  of  the  wood  and  had  aban- 
doned it.  Thus  the-  line  was  advanced  a distance  of 
approximately  five  hundred  yards. 

A conference  between  the  Division  and  Brigade 
Commanders  was  held  and  a renewal  of  the  attack 
ordered  for  the  following  morning.  This  time  the  en- 
tire wood  was  to  be  occupied.  Though  noth- 
T Hr  the t0  ing  definite  was  known  about  the  northern 
Portion™  part,  ^ was  assumed  that  the  Germans  would 
make  no  more  serious  attempt  to  hold  it  than 
they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  southern  part.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  firmly  established  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  deep  ravine,  and  when  at  4:30 
a m.  on  the  nth  the  2nd  Battalion,  6th  Marines,  after 
another  excellent  artillery  preparation  and  preceded  by 
a rolling  barrage,  took  up  the  advance,  strong  resistance 
was  at  once  encountered.  Progress  ceased  at  the  cen- 
tral ravine.  Along  both  edges  of  the  wood  small  parties 
succeeded  in  working  farther  forward,  and  vague  re- 
ports from  these  led  to  the  idea  at  Brigade  Headquar- 
ters that  the  success  of  the  preceding  day  had  been 
repeated,  whereas  the  enemy’s  position  remained  virtu- 
ally intact.  The  attack  cost  about  two  hundred  casual- 
ties, though,  on  the  other  hand,  about  three  hundred 
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prisoners,  thirty-five  machine  guns,  and  four  trench 
mortars  were  captured.  Again  the  troops  had  become 
hopelessly  confused  in  the  dense  tangle  of  the  wood. 
Little  guidance  was  possible  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
and  the  sketches  and  reports  which  they  sent  back 
were  all  but  useless.  Little  real  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation could  be  obtained  at  Division  Headquarters,  and 
the  men  in  the  fighting  line  simply  drifted  about  more 
or  less  independently  as  before. 

During  the  nights  of  June  nth  and  12th,  increasing 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  what  was  thought  to  be 
a cleaning-up  of  the  wood  when  in  reality  the  German 
defense  had  not  been  impaired  in  the  least. 
The  3rd  The  result  was  that  little  headway  was  made, 
Called  on  and  Marine  Brigade,  which  was  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion,  was  seen  to 
be  incapable  of  further  effective  efforts.  The  3rd  U.  S. 
Division  was  called  on  for  assistance,  and  between  the 
15th  and  the  23rd  of  June  the  7th  Infantry,  with  light 
casualties,  acted  as  relief  for  the  Marines. 

Following  upon  the  activities  of  the  Americans  on  the 
10th  and  nth  the  Germans  made  several  light  counter- 
attacks on  Bouresches  and  the  Bois  de  Belleau, 
Light  but  met  with  no  particular  success.  They  then 
Reaction  undertook  to  drive  the  Americans  out  with 
intermittent  bombardments  in  which  mustard 
gas  was  so  freely  used  that  no  serious  attempt  on  their 
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part  was  possible  to  push  forward  their  infantry  in 
force.  During  these  bombardments  the  Americans 
held  the  edges  of  the  wood  lightly  with  machine 
guns,  and  withdrew  the  bulk  of  the  defenders  to 
Hill  1 81,  which  remained  comparatively  free  of 
gas. 

Though  skirmishing  and  bombarding  continued  al- 
most uninterruptedly  day  by  day,  it  was  not  until  the 
23rd  of  June  that  the  final  task  of  cleaning  up  the 
wood  was  seriously  undertaken.  By  that  time 
Belleau  the  Staff  had  succeeded  in  fully  informing  it- 

X^en  self,  and  the  positions  of  the  forward  elements 

of  the  division  were  definitely  located.  Dur- 
ing the  23rd  and  the  next  two  days  the  wood  was 
cleaned  up  with  a minimum  of  loss  to  the  infantry.  In 
this  work  the  artillery  was  most  effective.  Each  one  of 
six  heavy  batteries  was  given  a definite  area  to  search, 
firing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  rounds  an  hour.  During  the 
last  hour  the  rate  was  raised  to  a hundred  and  twTentv 
rounds,  so  that  in  all  a total  of  twenty-eight  hundred 
and  eighty  six-inch  shells  fell  upon  the  few  acres  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  wood. 
Two  and  one-half  tons  of  shell  a minute  soon  made 
the  stronghold  untenable  for  the  enemy.  German  offi- 
cers, when  captured,  declared  that  those  of  their  men 
who  survived  were  simply  bewildered  by  the  fire  of  the 
American  guns,  and  several  of  them  begged  to  be  shown 
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the  American  “ automatic  six-inch  howitzers  ” that 
proved  their  undoing. 

The  Bois  de  Belleau,  which  had  given  the  Americans 
so  much  trouble,  was  finally  taken  through  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  with  a 
total  of  not  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  casu- 
Results  of  alties.  More  than  three  hundred  prisoners, 
£rdma-  together  with  twenty-five  machine  guns,  were 
taken,  and  a large  number  of  German  dead 
were  counted  in  the  captured  woods.  Then,  as  soon  as 
the  wood  was  entirely  taken  over  and  cleaned  up, 
trenches  were  pushed  out  into  the  open  in  the  direction 
of  Torcy  and  Belleau,  along  which  line  slight  progress 
was  made  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 


X 


VAUX 


A Well- 
prepared 
Attack 


As  soon  as  the  Bois  de  Belleau  was  taken,  the  2nd 
U.  S.  Division,  with  undiminished  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, undertook  to  execute  another  task.  For  some 
time  the  French  had  been  calling  insistently 
for  the  capture  of  Vaux,  and  the  Division  Staff, 
which,  with  a month’s  experience  behind  it,  was 
now  functioning  admirably,  worked  out  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  completed  its  arrangements 
with  a precision  of  detail  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Vaux  lies  in  a hollow  at  the  western  base  of  Hill  204, 
it’s  main  street  following  the  Paris-Metz  road,  which 
turns  abruptly  northward  beyond  the  village  to  skirt  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Its  houses  were  strongly  built  and 
rather  better  than  those  of  the  average  village  of  its 
size.  Like  the  cellars  of  Bouresches,  they  were  well 
prepared  for  defense,  but  this  time  no  effort  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Americans  to  overrun  machine  guns  with 
unsupported  infantry.  The  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
Division  Staff  managed  to  secure  the  most  accurate 
information  as  to  the  garrison  of  the  village,  and  with 
infinite  care  prepared  a detailed  plan  of  its  defensive 
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organization.  A concentration  of  artillery  was  then 
called  for  to  render  the  defense  innocuous  before  the 
infantry  should  reach  the  village.  Also,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a distinct  rise  in  the  ground  south  of  Vaux 
offered  defilade  to  the  flat  trajectory  of  the  American 
guns,  a large  number  of  howitzers  were  employed  in 
the  artillery  preparation. 

As  the  secrecy  of  the  attack  was  not  well  kept,  and  the 
enemy  took  the  precaution  to  readjust  his  defenses  and 
reinforce  and  rearrange  his  garrison,  the  thorough  ar- 
tillery preparation  may  be  regarded  as  having 
saved  the  day.  About  dawn  on  the  ist  of  July 
it  began,  and  was  maintained  for  twelve  consecutive 
hours  at  a rate  of  approximately  five  hundred  rounds 
of  high  explosive  shell  per  hour.  The  garrison  was 
driven  to  the  shelters  and  pinned  under  cover.  Then 
two  battalions  of  the  gth  Infantry  advanced  in  small 
groups,  each  with  a carefully  studied  objective.  Mov- 
ing forward  from  the  direction  of  Monneux  and  the 
western  slope  of  Hill  204  on  a front  of  two  thousand 
yards,  they  were  well  covered  from  the  enemy  fire  com- 
ing from  the  Bois  de  Bascpn  and  the  Bois  des  Pochets 
to  the  northeast  of  the  village.  Rushing  upon  the 
shelters  when  the  artillery  lifted,  they  overwhelmed  the 
garrison  and  took  nearly  five  hundred  prisoners, 
twenty-five  machine  guns  and  six  trench  mortars,  with 
a loss  of  but  one  officer  and  forty-five  men  killed;  six 
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officers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  gassed 
and  wounded;  and  one  officer  and  eleven  men  missing. 

That  night  the  Germans  made  a half-hearted  attempt 
to  launch  a light  counter-attack  against  the  captured 
village,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  During  the  succeeding 
days  they  contented  themselves  with  shelling 
the  positions  from  which  the  Americans  had 
driven  them.  Finally  on  July  4th  the  much 
needed  relief  of  the  weary  2nd  Division  by  the  26th 
U.  S.  Division  commenced,  and  by  8 a.m.  July  10th 
was  complete.  The  division  then  gradually  withdrew 
to  the  secondary  line  about  Montreuil-aux-Lions  and 
Bezu-le-Guery,  where,  on  the  10th,  it  was  visited  by 
the  American  Commander-in-Chief,  who  bestowed  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  on  thirty-four  of  its  of- 
ficers and  men.  It  was  recognized  that  the  capture 
of  Vaux  was  a most  creditable  small  operation.  The 
French  Command  and  Staff  had  watched  it  with  keen 
interest  and  were  delighted  with  the  result.  Like  Can- 
tigny,  it  served  to  demonstrate  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  Americans  when  once  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  novel  conditions  of  European  warfare. 
In  less  than  a month  the  division  had  learned  to  act 
independently  with  every  promise  of  efficiency. 


XI 


CONCLUSION 

The  American  position  across  the  Paris  road  in  early 
June,  1918,  presented  a front  of  nine  thousand  yards 
held  by  about  twelve  thousand  rifles.  Against  it  the 
Germans  failed  to  develop  any  serious  at- 
The  tack.  Operating  on  the  limited  base  of 

High  Vide  Soissons-Reims,  they  were  faced  with  the 

necessity  of  crowding  enough  troops  into  the 
salient  to  hold  its  faces  against  French  reserves, 
and  to  relieve  already  exhausted  units,  before  they 
could  hope  to  increase  the  pressure  at  the  apex.  Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch  as  only  a certain  number  of 
troops  can  advance  on  a front  of  fixed  width,  a widen- 
ing of  the  front  at  its  southern  extremity  was  necessary 
in  order  to  make  further  progress  possible  in  that 
quarter.  Attempts  to  effect  this  widening  by  forcing 
back  the  French  lines  on  the  west  of  the  salient  and 
south  along  the  Marne,  had  been  found  as  fruitless  as 
they  were  feeble  and  had  been  abandoned  altogether 
by  the  time  the  2nd  Division  was  encountered  across 
the  Paris  road. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  when  the  2nd  Division  was 
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encountered  by  the  enemy,  there  were  on  its  front  the 
equivalent  of  three  divisions,  two  immediately  opposed 
to  it  and  two  others  whose  sectors  overlapped.  One 
of  the  four  was  a first-class  division;  the  others  were 
third-class,  and  all  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
and  much  impaired  in  fighting  power  by  exhaustion. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  another  first-class  division  was 
squeezed  in.  Each  of  these  divisions  contained  three 
infantry  regiments  and  one  field  artillery  regiment,  and 
counted  a rifle  strength  of  about  five  thousand.  The 
two  first-class  divisions  had  been  in  battle  since  May 
27th,  and  the  whole  line  was  unsupported  by  heavy 
artillery,  which  the  enemy  had  been  quite  unable  to 
bring  forward. 

The  fourth  German  offensive  of  1918,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly,  was  essentially  an  attempt  to  widen  the 
base  of  manoeuvre  and,  by  breaking  the  Soissons  re- 
entrant, provide  a front  of  sufficient  width  for 
His  De-  the  continuation  of  the  drive  on  Paris.  It 
Attitude  broke  against  the  French  Tenth  Army  under 
Mangin  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  decisively 
defeated  two  days  later.  As  early  as  the  10th,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  began  to  decrease  his  forces  opposite 
the  Americans  west  of  Chateau  Thierry,  as  if  he  already 
knew  that  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Tenth  Army 
was  the  death-knell  of  his  Paris  hopes.  From  this  time 
on  he  maintained  a distinctly  defensive  attitude.  Sev- 
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eral  reliefs  were  effected,  but,  with  a single  exception, 
all  the  incoming  divisions  were  of  the  third  or  fourth 
class,  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  divisions 
continued  till  on  the  25th  of  June  there  were  only  two 
in  line  before  the  Americans,  a bare  minimum  for  de- 
fensive purposes. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  German  Army  ad- 
vancing in  full  career  upon  Paris  until  abruptly  halted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  2nd  Division  at 
Chateau  Thierry  is  utterly  false.  There  is,  in 
What  the  the  first  place,  no  evidence  that  the  enemy 
Americans  macje  any  serious  attempt  to  cross  the  Marne 

at  Chateau  Thierry,  contrary  to  the  demands 
of  his  own  strategical  situation  and  in  the  face  of 
French  reserves.  Neither  was  it  at  Chateau  Thierry 
that  the  2nd  Division  fought.  There  it  was  the  ma- 
chine gunners  of  the  3rd  Division  who  shared  the 
honors  with  the  French  in  making  the  enemy  pay  for 
the  last  piece  of  territory  reached  by  his  flood  tide. 
West  of  Chateau  Thierry  the  2nd  Division  waited  in 
selected  positions  for  two  days  before  the  enemy’s  small 
advance  parties  appeared  on  the  hills  to  the  north,  and 
in  the  local  engagements  which  followed  it  was  the 
Americans  who  invariably  took  the  offensive  against 
a line  gradually  strengthened  (till  June  10th)  but  as 
yet  incapable  of  further  serious  effort.  Their  conduct 
in  these  engagements,  during  which  they  learned  so 
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much,  was  such  as  to  merit  the  following  General 
Order,  which  neither  belittles  nor  overestimates  their 
contribution  to  the  saving  of  Paris  and  the  turning  of 
the  tide. 

“ The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  to  record  in  the  Gen- 
eral Orders  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  his 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  courage,  service,  and  sacrifice 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of 
these  Forces  * during  the  recent  operations  in  which  these 
divisions  participated  and  in  which  the  enemy  was  checked 
by  the  resolute  defense  and  counter-offensive  of  the  Allied 
Armies. 

“ These  Divisions,  submitted  fully  for  the  first  time  to 
all  the  drastic  tests  of  modern  warfare,  bore  themselves 
always  with  fine  valor ; their  cooperation  with  their  brothers- 
in-arms  of  the  unified  command  was  prompt  and  efficient 
and  brought  from  their  Allied  comrades  many  expressions  of 
sincere  appreciation.  The  conduct  of  these  brave  men  and 
that  of  their  fallen  comrades  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
has  established  a standard  of  service  and  prestige  which 
every  division  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  will 
strive  to  emulate  and  preserve.” 

* It  should  be  remembered  here  that  the  3rd  Division  was  at 
this  time  parceled  out  among  French  units,  and  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  fighting  “ as  a division.” 
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V. 


I 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORCES 


The 

American 
Forces  in 
the  Marne 
Theatre 


On  March  28th,  the  day  that  General  Foch  was  ele- 
vated to  the  supreme  command,  General  Pershing 
tendered  the  available  American  troops  in  France  to 
the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  without  reser- 
vation as  to  their  tactical  employment.  The 
offer  was  readily  accepted  and  one  American 
division — the  1st — was  placed  in  the  line  in 
the  Montdidier  sector  north  of  Paris.  Then, 
when  the  third  German  offensive  commenced,  Ameri- 
can reinforcements  were  called  for  in  considerable 
numbers  and  hastily  thrown  into  action  under  the  tac- 
tical command  of  the  French.  The  emergency  which 
compelled  their  employment  as  reinforcements  was  so 
great  as  to  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  was  brought  to  a halt,  and  instead  of 
being  promptly  withdrawn  to  the  American  sector  north 
of  Toul,  a considerable  number  of  American  troops 
were  kept  on  the  Marne. 

The  organization  of  a distinct  American  force  in  the 
Marne  theatre  was  undertaken  during  the  lull  which 
followed  the  checking  of  the  third  German  advance, 
broken  only  by  local  actions  between  June  13th  and 
July  15th.  American  divisions  were  placed  in  line 
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and  on  June  21st  the  headquarters  of  the  First  U.  S. 
Corps,  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  commanding, 
was  established  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  Under  his 
command  were  grouped  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  26th,  and 
28th  U.  S.  Divisions.  During  the  following  three  weeks 
the  corps  operated  under  the  Third  French  Corps,  the 
headquarters  of  which  was  transferred  from  Chamigny 
to  La  Ferte.  On  July  4th,  however,  at  midday,  with 
his  headquarters  established  in  Chateau  Lagny,  Gen- 
eral Liggett  took  over  from  the  French  the  tactical 
command  of  the  corps,  to  which  was  assigned  the 
167th  French  Division. 

July  4th,  1918,  is,  therefore,  an  impressive  day  in 
the  annals  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  most 
fitting  that  the  National  Anniversary  should  have  wit- 
nessed what  was  in  a sense  the  birth  of  the 
American  first  distinctly  American  command  in  the  great 
Command  war,  and  that  an  American  commander  should 
have  been  placed  on  that  day  in  command  of 
French  troops  for  the  first  time  since  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. 

Preparatory  to  the  employment  of  the  American 
divisions  in  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  line,  a 
new  organization  was  effected  on  July  14th. 
Changes  m Qn  ^hat  ^ate  Major-General  Robert  L.  Bui- 
lard,  formerly  commanding  the  1st  U.  S. 
Division,  succeeded  Major-General  William  M.  Wright 
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in  command  of  the  Third  U.  S.  Corps,  and  established 
his  headquarters  in  the  Mortefontaine  Chateau  in 
Taillefontaine.  To  the  Third  U.  S.  Corps  were  now 
transferred  the  ist  and  2nd  U.  S.  Divisions  from  the 
First  U.  S.  Corps,  while  Major-General  Charles  P. 
Summerall  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  ist  U.  S. 
Division.  But  while  the  administrative  command  of  the 
Third  U.  S.  Corps  remained  to  General  Bullard  through- 
out the  operations  in  which  it  was  subsequently  engaged 
while  attached  to  the  Tenth  French  Army,  the  divisions 
composing  it  fell  under  the  tactical  command  of  the 
Twentieth  French  Corps,  under  General  Berdoulat. 

So,  too,  of  the  .four  American  divisions  which  at  this 
time,  with  the  167th  French  Division,  composed  the 
First  U.  S.  Corps,  only  the  26th  Division  remained 
under  the  tactical  control  of  the  Corps  Commander. 
The  qth  U.  S.  Division  was  divided  between  the  Second 
and  Seventh  French  Corps,  and  the  28th  and  32nd  U.  S. 
Divisions  were  attached  to  the  Thirty-eighth  French 
Corps. 

Of  the  American  divisions  only  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
26th  were  at  this  time  accompanied  by  their  divisional 
artillery.  To  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  was  attached  the 
66th  American  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  com- 
posed  of  the  146th  and  148th  Regiments  with 
a total  of  forty-eight  guns  (155  mm.  G.P.F.). 
To  the  Third  U.  S.  Corps  no  American  corps  artillery 
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units  were  attached,  but  to  both  corps  were  assigned 
French  artillery  units. 

So  much  for  the  organization  of  the  American  troops 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive.  It  is 
now  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  general 
situation  at  this  time  to  review  the  events  of 
The  the  preceding  weeks.  The  third  German  offen- 

Situahon  sive  of  1918,  initiated  May  27th,  and  con- 
cluded June  5th,  succeeded  in  thrusting  for- 
ward from  the  Aisne  between  Compiegne  and  Reims  a 
great  salient,  the  apex  of  which  rested  upon  the  Marne 
at  Chateau  Thierry.  Extending  from  a point  slightly 
west  of  Soissons  along  the  Aisne,  and  then  along  the 
Vesle  to  Reims,  the  chord  of  this  salient  was  approxi- 
mately sixty-five  kilometers  in  length,  while  from  Fismes 
on  the  Vesle,  midway  between  Soissons  and  Reims, 
the  distance  to  Chateau  Thierry  was  about  thirty-five 
kilometers.  The  outline  of  the  salient  was  roughly  that 
of  a figure  jutting  into  the  Allied  line  with  three  equal 
faces,  each  about  forty-five  kilometers  in  length.  Its 
western  face  was  intersected  by  the  River  Ourcq,  which 
paralleled  the  Vesle  midway  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne.  On  the  Ourcq,  at  the  center  of  the  figure, 
stood  the  town  of  Fere-en-Tardenois.  From  Soissons 
to  Chateau  Thierry  a great  highway  paralleled  the 
western  face  of  the  salient  at  a mean  distance  of  about 
ten  kilometers,  while  important  railroad  lines  radi- 
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ated  from  both  of  these  towns  and  connected  them. 

The  military  situation  resulting  from  the  German 
succcesses  of  May  was  satisfactory  neither  to  the 
Allies  nor  to  the  Germans.  In  the  case  of  the  Allies  a 
dangerous  reentrant  angle  existed  in  their  line, 

nr  I 

Problem  with  ^ enemy  within  seventy  kilometers  of 
for  the  Paris.  Upon  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
rested  all  the  military  disadvantages  of  occu- 
pying a deep  and  narrow  salient  position,  while  con- 
tinued failure  to  improve  the  position  would  be  deemed 
a confession  of  defeat.  Military  defeat  at  this  junc- 
ture in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Powers  would  carry 
with  it  the  gravest  political  consequences.  With  the 
line  finally  stabilized  along  the  Marne  and  with  prog- 
ress toward  Paris  definitely  checked  in  the  direction  of 
Compiegne  by  Mangin’s  flank  attack  on  June  nth,  the 
problem  remained  how  to  exploit  the  successes  which 
as  yet  had  yielded  no  decisive  results,  however  stagger- 
ing to  the  Allies  they  may  have  been. 

It  was  accordingly  planned  to  press  eastward  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  success  already  attained  in 
that  direction,  with  the  capture  of  Reims  as  an  immedi- 
ate object  and  the  rolling  up  of  the  French  line  towards 
Verdun  and  the  Vosges  as  a more  remote  possibility. 
July  15th  was  appointed  as  the  day  for  the  resumption 
of  the  attack. 


II 


THE  PLAN  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH 

There  is  support  for  the  belief  that  even  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  June,  Marshal  Foch  foresaw  the  de- 
velopment of  the  German  plan  and  predicted  a great 
success  for  the  Allies,  provided  a sufficient 
Confidence  mass  of  manoeuvre  could  be  maintained  at  his 
Fod!arshal  disposal.  Throughout  the  succeeding  period 
of  calm  he  appears  to  have  been  little  per- 
turbed by  the  impending  storm.  It  is  declared  that 
when  the  enemy  was  finally  halted  in  his  advance  upon 
Paris,  Marshal  Foch  exclaimed  exultantly:  “ Enough 
of  tactics!  Enough  of  strategy!  Let  the  victory  come 
where  it  will!  ” — meaning,  no  doubt,  that  henceforth 
every  Allied  success  should  be  fully  exploited  where 
it  developed.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  expression  in 
itself  disclosed  a purely  opportunist  attitude  of  mind 
on  his  part,  and  that  he  had  no  settled  plan  at  this 
time  for  assuming  the  offensive.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  advance  of  the  enemy  been 
definitely  arrested  along  the  general  line  Montdidier- 
Compiegne-Chateau  Thierry-Reims  by  the  Aisne  De- 
fensive (May  2 7th-June  5th ) and  the  Montdidier- 
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Noyon  Defensive  (June  9th-June  13th),  than  Marshal 
Foch  began  preparations  for  offensive  action  on  a large 
scale. 

We  have  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  German  advance 
on  the  Somme  had  been  brought  to  a halt  on  April  6th 
he  had  prepared  a counter-attack  to  be  delivered 
from  the  west  in  the  region  of  Montdidier  in 
the  event  the  enemy  should  attempt  a direct 
advance  upon  Paris  from  the  north.  Con- 
sequently a vast  quantity  of  material  and  sup- 
plies had  been  collected  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  French  reserves  had  been  so  disposed  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  immediate  employment.  But  the  attack  of  the 
Germans  on  May  2 7th,  having  come  east  and  not  west 
of  Compiegne,  the  contemplated  counter-attack  seemed 
at  that  time  inadvisable,  and  was  not  attempted.  Now 
again  the  Marshal’s  thoughts  turned  to  the  possibility 
of  counter-attacking  from  the  west,  this  time  in  the 
event  of  the  enemy  resuming  his  advance  upon  Paris 
from  the  Marne.  The  preparations  which  had  already 
been  made  might  stand  the  Allies  in  good  stead,  and 
during  the  period  of  stabilization  between  June  13th 
and  July  15th  they  were  continued  expressly  with  a 
view  to  a counter-attack  on  a large  scale  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Soissons. 

On  June  13th,  Marshal  Foch  wrote  General  Petain, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies,  inviting 
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his  attention  to  the  immense  importance  to  the  enemy 
of  Soissons,  and  recommending  that  the  roads 
Develop-  and  railways  of  which  it  formed  the  junction 
thenp°an  be  kept  unc^er  constant  bombardment.  It  was 
only  too  obvious  to  him  that  Soissons  was  the 
heart  of  the  whole  system  of  supply  within  the  Marne 
salient,  of  which  the  complex  communications  radiating 
from  Soissons  were  the  arteries.  Throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  therefore,  the  Tenth  French  Army  con- 
tinued to  feel  out  the  enemy’s  positions  on  the  west 
face  of  the  salient  between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Aisne. 
Its  commander,  General  Mangin,  even  manifested  an 
impatient  desire  to  undertake  a serious  operation  in  that 
quarter.  Surveying  the  general  situation  from  a higher 
viewpoint,  however,  Marshal  Foch,  with  keen  fore- 
sight, absolutely  declined  to  sanction  this. 

The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  prior  to  June  21st 
he  had  already  in  contemplation  a great  offensive  action 
of  his  own.  On  that  date  a remarkable  defensive 
policy  was  expressed  in  the  orders  of  the 
The  French  Corps  Commanders  of  the  Tenth  and 

Decision  Sixth  Armies.  The  line  was  to  be  held  with  a 

bare  minimum  of  force,  and  the  necessary 
troops  were  to  be  kept  in  the  line  as  long  as  possible 
without  relief,  in  order  to  permit  the  maximum  con- 
servation of  reserves  for  use  in  contemplated  offensive 
operations,  Whether  the  plan  under  consideration  at 
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this  time  embodied  a mere  offensive  defense,  of  great 
but  still  limited  magnitude,  or  whether  it  contemplated 
a definite  transition  to  a general  offensive,  the  available 
evidence  does  not  disclose.  In  spite  of  the  impatience 
of  General  Mangin,  it  was  not  until  the  enemy’s  inten- 
tions had  clearly  revealed  themselves  that  Marshal 
Foch  committed  himself  to  a definite  plan  of  action. 
By  July  ioth,  however,  the  hostile  designs  seemed  to 
be  well  defined,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  was 
certain  as  to  the  enemy’s  purpose.  On  that  day  he 
wrote:  “ The  battle  about  to  be  engaged  will  comprise 
two  phases,  the  first  defensive,  the  second  counter- 
offensive. The  Fourth  Army  (east  of  Reims)  must  at 
all  costs  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  ground.” 

In  this  decision  the  plan  of  Marshal  Foch  finally 
crystallized,  and  with  it  the  orders  of  June  21st  were 
significantly  consistent.  The  plan  does  not,  of  course, 
establish  more  than  a decision  to  deliver  a counter- 
attack, however  extended,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a transition  to  a general  offensive. 

So  soon  as  the  decision  of  Marshal  Foch  was  taken, 
the  four  divisions  constituting  the  Army  of  Paris  were 
sent  to  the  Fourth  Army,  General  Gouraud 
for  the  commanding,  east  of  Reims.  Sufficient  rein- 
forcements  were  given  also  to  the  Sixth  Army, 
General  Degoutte  commanding,  between  the 
Ourcq  and  Dormans,  and  to  the  Fifth  Army,  General 
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Berthelot  commanding,  between  the  Sixth  and  Fourth 
Armies,  to  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  the  im- 
pending German  attack  east  of  Chateau  Thierry.  This 
done,  instant  measures  were  taken  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary concentration  on  the  west  face  of  the  Marne 
salient,  north  of  the  Ourcq,  for  the  execution  of  the 
second  or  counter-offensive  phase  of  the  battle,  officially 
known  in  the  American  service  as  the  Aisne-Marne 
Offensive. 


Ill 


THE  CHAMPAGNE-MARNE  DEFENSIVE 

On  July  15th,  the  western  and  southern  faces  of  the 
Marne  salient  were  held  by  the  German  Seventh  Army 
under  von  Boehn.  With  a front  of  approximately  one 
hundred  kilometers,  its  right  rested  near  Tracy 
The  about  fifteen  kilometers  east  of  Compiegne, 

Forces'"8  while  the  left  rested  at  a point  slightly  east  of 

Jaulgonne,  on  the  Marne,  about  fifteen  kilo- 
meters east  of  Chateau  Thierry.  On  its  right  lay  the 
Eighteenth  Army,  under  von  Hutier,  and  on  its  left  the 
First  Army,  under  von  Below. 

Confronting  the  Seventh  German  Army,  and  over- 
lapping both  its  flanks  by  about  seven  kilometers,  were 
the  Tenth  French  Army,  under  General  Mangin,  ex- 
tending from  the  Compiegne-Noyon  highway  north 
of  the  Aisne  to  the  Savieres  River,  and  the  Sixth  French 
Army,  under  General  Degoutte,  prolonging  the  line  to 
the  Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  beyond  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Dormans.  These  two  armies,  together  with  the 
First  and  Third  Armies,  which  held  the  line  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Aisne,  comprised  the  group  of  Gen- 
eral Fayolle. 
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Unlike  the  preceding  offensive,  the  time  and  place 
of  the  German  attack  of  July  15th  were  fully  foreseen. 
The  very  hour— midnight— at  which  the  German  artil- 
lery was  to  open  was  learned  on  the  14th.  At  11:30 
that  night  General  Gouraud,  commanding  the  Fourth 
French  Army,  east  of  Reims,  commenced  his  counter- 
preparation. Nevertheless  the  Germans  attacked  along 
the  entire  front  of  his  Army,  and  of  the  Fifth  Army 
between  Reims  and  Dormans,  extending  their  efforts 
to  cross  the  Marne  along  the  front  of  the  Third  and 
Thirty-eighth  Corps,  east  of  Chateau  Thierry  on  the 
right  of  the  Sixth  Army. 

In  meeting  the  enemy’s  attempt  to  cross  the  river, 
the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  alone  of  the  six  American  divi- 
sions on  the  Marne  was  heavily  engaged.  This  divi- 
sion, though  it  had  arrived  in  France  as  late 
The  3rd  as  April,  and  had  been  hastily  thrust  into  the 
Again0"  line  late  in  May  without  any  experience,  had 
acquitted  itself  with  credit  on  the  right  of  the 
2nd  U.  S.  Division  at  Chateau  Thierry.  Here  it  had 
helped  to  man  the  crossings  of  the  Marne  during  the 
first  week  of  June  and  had  earned  distinction  particu- 
larly for  its  machine  gunners.  Now  it  was  attached 
to  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps,  under  General  de 
Montdesir,  and  held  the  front  line  in  the  right  sector 
of  the  corps,  between  the  39th  and  125th  French  Divi- 
sions. Behind  it  and  the  125th  was  posted  the  in- 
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fantry  of  the  28th  U.  S.  Division,  composed  of  units  of 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  which  had  arrived  in 
France  even  later  than  the  3rd  Division,  and  at  this 
time  was  wholly  without  experience  of  war. 

The  position  assigned  the  3rd  Division  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  defense  of  the  river  crossings  east  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  Lying  along  the  steep  and  heavily 
wooded  hills  which  parallel  the  southern  bank 
" of  the  Marne,  it  was  a position  of  great 
natural  advantages,  though  little  opportunity  had  been 
found  to  strengthen  it.  Along  the  railroad  line  skirting 
the  river,  isolated  strong  points  were  indeed  estab- 
lished, and  farther  back  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the 
beginnings  of  a subsequently  continuous  line,  known  as 
the  Aqueduct  line,  had  been  made.  But  from  the  time 
the  sector  was  taken  over  by  the  division,  work  on  the 
defenses  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by  hostile 
fire,  the  constant  shifting  of  units,  and  the  lack  of  en- 
gineer personnel. 

The  attempt  which  the  enemy  made  to  cross  on  the 
front  of  the  3rd  Division  was  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  topography  of  the  position  as  well  as  the  weakness 
of  the  defensive  works.  On  the  right  of  its  sector  the 
line  of  hills  was  cleft  by  a deep  valley  running  north 
and  south,  through  which  flowed  a small  stream — the 
Surmelin.  The  entrance  to  this  valley  was  com- 
manded by  German  guns  north  of  the  Marne,  while 
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the  road  ascending  it  offered  an  excellent  approach 
by  which  the  enemy  might  filter  southward  between  the 
Thirty-eighth  and  Third  French  Corps  and  thus  turn 
the  flanks  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Armies.  Possibly 
political  reasons  also  contributed  to  the  German  desire 
to  force  a crossing  on  the  front  of  the  newly  arrived 
American  unit. 

From  left  to  right  the  position  of  the  3rd  Division 
was  held  by  the  4th,  7th,  30th,  and  38th  Infantry 
Regiments,  with  one  battalion  of  each  regiment  in  the 
front  line,  disposed  in  depth,  and  one  platoon 
Distribution  0f  each  battalion  on  the  river  bank.  The 

or  1 roops 

Aqueduct  line  was  designated  as  the  main 
line  of  resistance,  and  all  forward  posts  were  ordered 
to  be  held.  Behind  the  ridge  was  stationed  the  artil- 
lery. The  accepted  French  method  of  holding  a posi- 
tion in  strength  on  the  counter-slope  with  slight  forces 
forward  of  the  crest  was  not  employed,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  unsuited  to  the  holding  of  a river-crossing. 

Opposite,  the  enemy  had  massed  eighty-four  bat- 
teries of  various  calibers.  Well  before  dawn,  after  a 
night  of  abnormal  calm,  the  hostile  fire  fell  upon  the 
American  position,  subjecting  it  to  an  intense 
Attack  bombardment  with  both  high  explosive  and 
gas  shells.  The  American  artillery,  which  had 
succeeded  in  getting  into  position  during  the  night,  like- 
wise opened  an  effective  fire,  anticipating  the  German 
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bombardment  by  some  minutes,  and  directing  its  atten- 
tion to  the  river-crossings  and  the  enemy’s  assembly 
places.  Fully  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  divisional  artillery  had  carefully  recon- 
noitered  the  hostile  position  and  registered  upon  it,  so 
that  its  fire,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a counter- 
preparation, seriously  impeded  the  enemy’s  movements 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  his  troops.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  crossing  was  attempted  about  3:20 
A.M. 

No  attempt  to  cross  was  made  in  front  of  the  4th 
Infantry  on  the  left.  Opposite  the  7th  Infantry  the 
395th  German  Regiment,  issuing  from  the  Bois 
ception  de  Barbillon,  was  brought  under  very  accu- 
rate artillery  fire.  Badly  cut  up  and  demoral- 
ized, it  probably  succeeded  in  throwing  but  one  com- 
pany across  the  river.  Small  bodies  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river  in  boats  near  La  Ru  Chailly  Farm, 
and  at  other  points;  and  at  Mezy,  under  cover  of  smoke 
screens,  two  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown,  over  which 
troops  of  the  10th  and  36th  German  Divisions  crossed 
in  considerable  numbers.  Between  these  parties  of  the 
enemy  and  the  advance  groups  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can right  wing  a desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  en- 
sued. The  resistance  which  the  enemy  met  with  in 
this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  by  him. 

Though  the  38th  Infantry  finally  succeeded  in  hurl- 
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ing  back  the  troops  which  had  crossed  over  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  bridges,  the  Germans  sought  to  ad- 
vance from  Mezy  south  and  southwest  against 
Repulse  of  the  7th  and  30th  Infantry  under  cover  of  a 
Attacks  rolling  barrage.  Their  object  was  to  penetrate 
between  these  two  regiments,  where  confusion 
and  disorder  had  reigned  for  a time.  But  before  the 
attack  was  developed  the  position  was  reorganized,  and 
a strong  defensive  line  facing  east  with  its  left  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Fossoy  and  its  right  resting  on  the  Bois 
d’Agremont  confronted  the  enemy.  Reaching  this  line 
the  assaulting  troops  penetrated  it  with  small  groups  at 
various  points,  but  were  unable  to  break  it. 

After  failing  to  gain  a hold  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  38th  Infantry,  the  enemy 
abandoned  his  efforts  in  that  quarter  in  favor  of  a cross- 
ing near  Varennes  in  the  sector  of  the  125th 
Resistance  French  Division  on  the  right  of  the  3rd,  where, 
Americans  about  5 a.m.,  he  met  with  a temporary  suc- 
cess that  exposed  the  right  flank  of  the  38th 
Infantry.  About  8 o’clock,  after  the  attack  from  Mezy 
had  been  broken  up,  the  30th  Infantry  had  withdrawn 
its  right  to  a position  along  the  Fossoy-Crezancy  road 
without  notifying  the  38th  Infantry.  Exposure  of 
both  its  flanks  by  the  shift  in  position  of  the  30th  In- 
fantry on  the  left,  and  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
French  on  its  right,  compelled  the  38th  Infantry  to 
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refuse  its  wings,  thus  forming  a three-sided  square 
with  its  center  remaining  on  the  river  bank.  In  this 
formation  it  succeeded  in  beating  off  a fresh  attack 
upon  its  left  delivered  from  Mezy  about  10:30  a.m., 
and  later  in  establishing  its  right  on  the  hills  east  of  the 
Surmelin  until  the  regiment  was  withdrawn  during  the 
night  to  the  so-called  Aqueduct  line.  Repeated  at- 
tempts by  the  Germans  to  break  the  line  further  west 
also  ended  in  failure,  and  were  definitely  abandoned 
before  the  night  of  the  15th.  The  following  day  the 
enemy  continued  his  efforts  to  penetrate  between  the 
38th  Infantry  and  the  125th  French  Division,  but  in 
vain. 

On  the  15th,  however,  he  had  forced  a crossing  on  a 
wide  front  opposite  the  Third  French  Corps,  which 
included  the  125th  French  Division  on  the  left,  actively 
supported  by  elements  of  the  28th  U.  S.  Divi- 
Check e sion.  This  Corps,  with  the  Fifth  Army  on  its 

Attack  right)  had  fallen  back  some  distance.  Rut  by 

the  night  of  the  16th  small  parties  of  the  3rd 
Division  had  reoccupied  the  posts  along  the  river  bank 
and  the  village  of  Mezy,  and  communication  with  the 
125th  French  Division  was  reestablished.  Finally,  on 
the  17th,  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  and  the  Fifth 
French  Army  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  back  all 
along  their  fronts,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  a small 
salient  on  the  front  of  the  Third  French  Corps.  Such 
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was  the  situation  east  of  Chateau  Thierry  when  the 
counter-offensive  of  the  18th  was  launched. 

The  battle  of  the  15th  of  July  was  engaged  under  ex- 
actly the  conditions  Marshal  Foch  desired.  When  the 
German  Seventh  and  First  Armies  on  the  1 5th  forced  a 
crossing  of  the  Marne  opposite  the  Sixth  and 
Fayolles  Fifth  French  Armies,  and  seemed  the  follow- 

r rediction 

ing  day  to  be  pressing  their  success  toward 
Epernay,  with  the  resolution  of  true  military  genius  he 
resisted  all  appeals  to  reinforce  his  right.  Speaking 
of  the  enemy’s  successes  in  the  east,  General  Fayolle 
said  at  this  time:  “That  makes  no  difference.  His 
progress  there  will  soon  cease,”  clearly  expressing  in 
these  words  the  view  of  Marshal  Foch. 

General  Fayolle’s  prediction  proved  to  be  accurate. 
Having  advanced  several  kilometers  southward  on  a 
wide  front  opposite  the  Fifth  and  the  right  of  the  Sixth 
French  Armies,  on  the  17th  the  enemy  was  definitely 
checked,  and  the  danger  which  had  seemed  so  grave 
was  over  before  the  counter-offensive,  or  second  phase 
of  the  battle,  was  undertaken  on  the  18th  by  Marshal 
Foch. 


IV 


PREPARING  THE  COUNTER-DRIVE 

As  soon  as  Marshal  Foch  learned  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  that  the  enemy’s  attack  east  of  Reims  had 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the  Fourth  French  Army, 
he  disregarded  with  superb  audacity  the  suc- 
The  Psy-  cess  gained  by  the  Germans  between  Chateau 
Moment^  Thierry  and  Reims  and  at  once  undertook  the 
consummation  of  his  counter-offensive. 

Driving  four  hours  in  his  motor  to  meet  Marshal 
Haig,  he  apprised  him  for  the  first  time  of  his  scheme, 
and  requested  the  transfer  south  of  the  Aisne  of 
four  British  divisions.  This  request  Marshal  Haig 
promptly  acceded  to  with  characteristic  loyalty,  thus 
enabling  the  French  commander  to  turn  with  full  con- 
fidence to  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

Though  verbal  orders  only  were  given  to  the  Tenth 
and  Sixth  French  Armies  for  the  attack  of  the  1 8th,  the 
various  corps  orders  reveal  clearly  enough  the 
Limited  ideas  of  Marshal  Foch.  They  show  that  the 
of  the  specified  objectives  for  the  attack  were  very 

offensive  limited  indeed.  The  attack  was  no  doubt 

capable  of  development,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  designed  with  the  definite  purpose  of  relieving 
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the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the  Allies  had 
been  placed  by  the  advance  of  the  Germans  across 
the  Aisne.  Though  Marshal  Foch  had  undoubtedly 
had  offensive  operations  in  mind  since  the  time  of  his 
elevation  to  the  supreme  command,  and  was  now  put- 
ting them  into  execution,  he  in  no  sense  intended  to 
initiate  a general  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
unless  through  some  weakness  developed  by  the  enemy 
he  saw  a chance  to  extend  his  initial  drive  into  a more 
and  more  extensive  general  action.  “ Let  the  victory 
come  where  it  will!  ” the  Marshal  had  exclaimed.  He 
was  striking  for  an  opening  and  was  ready  to  seize  it 
when  it  appeared. 

A tremendous  blow  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Seventh  German  Army,  now  fully  committed  to  an  at- 
tack toward  the  east,  by  the  Tenth  French  Army  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq.  The  object 
was  to  crush  in  the  west  face  of  the  salient 
and  cut  the  main  lines  of  communication  lead- 
ing south  from  Soissons.  The  Sixth  and  Fifth 
French  Armies  were  to  exert  sufficient  pressure  upon 
von  Boehn’s  center  and  left  to  hold  them  in  place 
and  prevent  the  reinforcement  of  his  right.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  operation,  the  Sixth  Army  was  to 
fight  a holding  action  while  the  Tenth  Army  made  its 
thrust  toward  the  east.  In  the  event  of  the  Tenth  Army 
succeeding  in  breaking  through  the  German  line  north 
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of  the  Ourcq,  a withdrawal  by  the  enemy  from  the  south 
would  become  impossible.  Short  of  this  result  the 
Tenth  Army,  pivoting  on  the  Aisne  west  of  Soissons, 
and  the  Sixth  Army,  prolonging  its  line  to  the  right, 
were  to  swing  to  the  left  and  force  the  enemy  across 
the  Vesle,  thus  wiping  out  the  salient,  while  the  Fifth 
Army  cooperated  from  the  east  by  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  eastern  face  of  the  salient.  The  taking  of 
Soissons  at  this  time  was  not  contemplated. 

The  necessary  concentration  for  the  attack  involved 
the  very  rapid  movement  of  reserves.  From  the  First 
French  Army  in  the  Amiens  sector  was  drawn  the 
41st  French  Division;  from  the  Third  French 
Cor.centra-  Army  north  of  the  Aisne,  the  19th,  58th,  and 
Reserves'6  72nd  French  Divisions;  from  the  Sixth  French 
Army  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division,  which  had  been 
relieved  in  the  line  by  the  26th  on  July  6th-8th;  from 
rear  areas  the  ist  and  5th  French  and  the  1st  U.  S. 
Divisions;  and  from  the  British  Front  the  15th  and 
34th  British  Divisions.  The  Second  Colonial  Corps, 
composed  of  the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  Colonial  Divisions, 
was  moved  up  from  the  defenses  of  Paris.  In  a 
minimum  of  time  there  were  placed  in  the  front  line 
and  in  support  on  the  front  of  the  Tenth  Army,  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq,  fifteen  divisions,  op- 
posed to  which  there  were  but  six  inferior  German 
divisions  with  four  in  close  reserve. 
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At  the  disposal  of  the  Sixth  French  Army  there  was 
a total  of  eighteen  divisions,  including  four  American 
divisions,  with  twelve  divisions  in  the  front  line  oppos- 
ing an  equal  number  of  German  units.  Near 
Relative  Gonesse  the  4th,  and  in  the  region  of  Crecy 
of r Forces  the  2nd  and  6th  French  (dismounted)  Cavalry 

Divisions  were  stationed.  This  juxtaposition 
of  forces  resulted  from  the  concurrent  prosecution  of 
the  German  offensive  initiated  on  the  15th,  and  the 
Allied  concentration  north  of  the  Ourcq,  and  is  graphi- 
cally illustrated  by  the  appended  chart,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  chart  showing  the  order  of  battle  of 
July  15th,  discloses  both  the  French  and  German  move- 
ments during  the  period  in  which  the  Allies  changed 
from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

Von  Boehn  had  drawn  heavily  on  his  reserves  during 
the  15th,  1 6th,  and  17th,  but  nine  divisions  remaining 
on  the  1 8th  in  reserve  in  the  Seventh  Army  north  of 
the  Ourcq.  With  his  right  wing,  which  confronted  the 
Tenth  French  Army,  virtually  unaltered  in  position  and 
in  its  constitution,  his  left  flank  had  been  extended  east- 
ward from  Jaulgonne  a distance  of  about  twenty-five 
kilometers,  taking  over  part  of  the  front  formerly  held 
by  von  Below’s  First  Army.  This  extension  had  been 
effected  by  throwing  into  the  line  no  less  than  fourteen 
fresh  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  15th  and  16th.  Thus,  from  the  be- 
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i32  turn  of  the  tide 

ginning  of  his  attack  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
trended  toward  the  southeast,  diagonally  toward  his 


left. 

But,  while  von  Boehn’s  movements  trended  south- 
east, those  of  Marshal  Foch  trended  northwest  in 
preparation  for  the  blow  he  was  to  deliver.  Schematic- 
ally, these  concurrent  movements  may  be 
Sliding  regarded  as  two  sliding  forces,  gradually  de- 
veloping  pressure  along  parallel  lines  in  oppo- 
site directions.  On  the  part  of  Marshal  Foch  it  was 
a masterly  manoeuvre,  daringly  and  cleverly  conceived 
and  skilfully  executed.  It  was  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  his  great  reputation.  In  contemplating  it  one  mar- 
vels at  the  daring  which  enabled  him  to  turn  his  back, 
in  a sense,  upon  the  most  seriously  threatened  quarter 
of  his  line  while  preparing  a counter-blow  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  point  most  distantly  removed  from  that 
of  his  own  gravest  danger. 

Never  in  the  course  of  the  war  were  the  preparations 


for  an  operation  on  so  large  a scale  conducted  with 
more  secrecy  than  were  those  for  the  counter-offensive 


of  July  1 8th.  The  great  bulk  of  the  necessary 
supplies  and  material  was  transported  by  night, 
while  every  effort  was  made  not  to  increase 
the  apparent  activity  during  the  day,  or  to  dis- 
close during  the  latter  stages  of  the  preparation  any 
marked  increase  of  activity.  North  of  the  Ourcq, 
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where  the  plan  involved  a concentration  of  force,  the 
method  adopted  to  conceal  the  movement  was  that  of 
distributing  the  shock  divisions  in  the  rear  areas, 
whence  they  were  rushed  forward  into  line  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  On  July  17th,  there  were  in  the  line 
of  the  Tenth  Army  but  three  of  the  nine  divisions 
which  were  to  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and 
in  close  support  not  a single  division  that  was  later 
engaged.  The  Foret  de  Retz,  east  of  Villers-Cotterets, 
was  most  skilfully  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
to  screen  the  concentration. 

To  add  to  the  surprise  of  the  attack,  it  was  not 
heralded,  in  accordance  with  the  tactical  conceptions  of 
1916  and  1917,  by  a long  period  of  destructive  artil- 
lery fire  during  which  the  enemy  might  under- 
Omission  take  the  strengthening  of  rearward  lines.  The 
bardment  methods  first  employed  by  the  enemy  at  Riga, 
and  consistently  in  his  offensives  of  1918,  were 
adopted,  according  to  which  camouflage,  night  move- 
ment, and  the  use  of  abandoned  positions  were  fully 
resorted  to  for  the  concealment  of  the  artillery  con- 
centration. Registration  was  obtained  by  the  alternat- 
ing fire  of  old  and  new  batteries,  without  increasing  the 
number  of  active  guns,  and  by  an  increased  volume 
of  fire  for  the  active  guns  extending  over  a long  period 
which  enabled  more  guns  to  register. 

Under  these  conditions  confusion  and  disorder  were 
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inevitable  within  the  divisional  units,  which  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  often  conflicting  demands  of 
speed  and  secrecy,  of  time  and  space.  Units  so  small, 
however,  were  but  pawns  upon  the  far-flung  board  of 
the  Allied  High  Command.  Viewed  in  its  entirety  the 
game  displays  the  most  amazing  and  faultlessly  adroit 
movements  of  the  major  pieces. 


V 


THE  SPEAR  HEAD  OF  THE  ATTACK 


Tenth 

Army 


The  mission  of  the  Tenth  Army  was  to  break  the 
hostile  line  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq  and  to 
push  on  without  stopping  in  the  direction  of  Fere-en- 
Tardenois.  Its  first  objective  was  the  ridge 

The  Mis- 

sion  of  the  west  of  Pernant,  Saconin-Breuil,  Chaudun, 
Vierzy,  and  Villers-Helon,  while  its  second  ob- 
jective lay  along  the  plateau  between  Chacrise 
and  Oulchy-le-Chateau.  When  the  latter  objective  had 
been  attained,  further  progress  was  to  be  ordered  de- 
pending on  the  course  of  the  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Tenth  Army,  com- 
posed of  five  corps  and  twenty-three  divisions,  was 
formed  as  shown  on  the  chart.  Six  divisions  were  held 
in  close  support  and  six  in  reserve,  including 
of^Attack  t^ie  I5t^  and  34th  British  Divisions.  The  at- 
tack was  to  be  delivered  by  the  First,  Twenti- 
eth, Thirtieth,  and  Eleventh  Corps,  with  a total  of  nine 
divisions  in  the  front  line,  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Ourcq,  while  the  Eighteenth  Corps  north  of  the  Aisne 
was  to  form  the  pivot  on  which  the  Army  was  eventu- 
ally to  swing.  The  First  Corps  was  to  seize  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Aisne  from  Pernant  to  Berzy-le-Sec  inclu- 
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sive,  and  to  bring  the  outlets  of  Soissons  under  a heavy 
fire.  With  its  axis  passing  through  Trois  Peupliers, 
Bommiers,  Chaudun,  and  Y'illemontoire,  the  Twentieth 
Corps  was  to  encircle  the  Foret  de  Retz  from  the  north 
and  south,  seize  Chaudun  and  Vierzy,  and  endeavor 
to  reach  the  plateau  northeast  of  Hartennes,  from 
which  position  it  was  to  hold  the  southern  outlet  from 
the  Ravin  de  la  Crise.  On  its  right  the  Thirtieth  Corps 
was  to  push  across  the  Savieres  River  and  attack  the 
front  between  Villers-Helon  and  Montrememboeuf 
Farm,  from  which  line  it  was  to  press  on  past  the  crest 
of  St.  Gervais-Bois  d’Ercy  in  the  direction  of  Fere- 
en-Tardenois,  with  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  its  right  con- 
forming to  its  movements. 

Attached  to  the  Twentieth  French  Corps  were  the 
1 st  and  2nd  American  Divisions,  composing  the  Third 
U.  S.  Corps,  under  General  Bullard.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  highly  trained  and  experi- 
Spear-  enced  units  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Attach  Force.  While  they  should  not  be  regarded  as 
regular  divisions  in  the  sense  of  regular  troops 
prior  to  the  war,  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  traditions 
of  the  old  regimental  organizations  composing  them  did 
remain,  and  there  was  in  these  divisions  a sprinkling 
of  young  field  officers  who  had  been  subalterns  in  the 
regular  service  before  the  war.  Their  principal  asset 
as  fighting  units  lay  in  their  comparatively  long  ex- 
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perience  in  France.  Arriving  in  France  in  June  and 
October,  1917,  respectively,  the  1st  and  2nd  U.  S, 
Divisions  had  not  only  had  experience  in  the  trenches 
during  the  winter  following  but  had  won  deserved  fame 
at  Cantigny  and  near  Chateau  Thierry.  They  were 
now  to  constitute  the  spear-head  of  the  attack.  Of  all 
the  infantry  of  the  famous  Twentieth  Corps,*  Ameri- 
cans were  to  comprise  not  less  than  four-fifths.  No 
other  commentary  is  necessary  to  establish  the  high 
estimate  which  Marshal  Foch  had  formed  of  them.  In 
no  sense  was  their  presence  in  the  line  at  so  critical  a 
point  accidental.  They  were  brought  there  from  dis- 
tant points  with  a full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
proved  capacity,  and  General  Bullard  was  right  in 
calling  attention  before  the  battle  to  the  high  distinc- 
tion and  honor  thus  conferred  on  his  command. 

The  Germans  were  not  far  behind  Marshal  Foch  in 
their  estimate  of  the  Americans.  Immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  2nd  Division  near  Chateau 
Thierry  a German  Intelligence  document  was 
captured  in  which  the  2nd  was  declared  to  be 
“ perhaps  even  an  assault  division.”  Again,  it 
was  reported  in  this  document  that  “ the  quality 


German 
Estimate 
of  the 
Americans 


* At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  during  the  battles  of  Mor- 
hange  and  the  Grand  Couronne,  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  com- 
manded by  General  F.  Foch.  Before  the  war,  as  commander 
of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Nancy,  the  future 
Marshal  was  regarded  as  holding  the  post  of  honor  of  the 
French  Army. 
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of  the  men  must  be  characterized  as  ‘ remarkable.’  ” 
“ At  the  present  time  they  require  only  proper  train- 
ing to  make  them  formidable  adversaries.”  “ The 
spirit  of  the  men  is  fresh  and  full  of  naive  confidence.” 
“ The  following  statement  by  a prisoner  is  character- 
istic: ‘ We  kill  or  we  are  killed!  ’ ” 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  losses 
among  the  original  commissioned  and  enlisted  person- 
nel of  these  divisions  had  been  abnormally  heavy  in 
May  and  June — especially  among  the  former 
The  Facts  — and  experienced  field  officers  were 

impossible  of  replacement.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  not  only  were  the  ranks  of  both  divi- 
sions refilled  with  partially  trained  replacements,  but 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  a grueling  ordeal  ex- 
tending over  many  days  of  fighting  and  labor,  marching 
and  bivouacking  in  the  open,  without  rest  or  relaxation 
from  the  strain  of  active  operations.  Neither  of  these 
divisions  was,  on  July  18th,  a fresh  division  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  While  their  achievements  undoubt- 
edly far  exceeded  all  expectations,  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  were  not  confronted  by  German  troops  of  the  first 
quality,  or  called  upon  to  assail  the  same  positions  held 
in  greater  force.  The  fact  must  not  be  ignored  in 
estimating  the  success  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  that  on 
the  1 8th  its  infantry  outnumbered  the  infantry  of 
the  Eighteenth  German  Corps  opposed  to  it  in  the 
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proportion  of  at  least  five  to  three,  and  that  the  artil- 
lery superiority  on  its  side  was  no  less  marked.  The 
best  troops  of  the  Seventh  German  Army  had  either 
been  committed  to  the  attack  east  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
or,  having  been  employed  in  the  previous  offensive, 
were  resting  in  reserve.  No  indication  of  the  impend- 
ing blow  had  caused  von  Boehn  to  reinforce  the  right 
of  his  line,  so  that  the  fifteen  divisions  of  the  Tenth 
French  Army  in  the  front  line  and  in  close  support 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq  were  confronted  by 
but  six  inferior  German  divisions  in  the  front  line, 
with  four  divisions  in  close  reserve. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  American  troops  in  this  battle. 
Seemingly  unessential  aspects  of  events  often  affect 
the  spirit  and  action  of  men  to  an  extent  out 
Weather  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  subse- 
Landscape  quently  attached  to  them.  This  is  especially 
true  as  to  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  psychological 
influence  of  the  smiling  country  about  them,  and  of  the 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Aisne  and  Marne  in  July,  1918,  was  no 
unimportant  factor  in  the  American  success.  Almost 
perfect  were  the  days  which  succeeded  the  brilliant 
sunrise  of  the  18th.  In  complete  harmony  with  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  nature,  the  blue  skies,  the  genial 
warmth,  the  balmy  air  of  the  sunny  days  and  starlit 
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nights,  engraved  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  one  com- 
mon impression  which  they  retain  of  those  tortured 
hours,  an  impression  only  more  firmly  fixed,  by  reason 
of  the  very  contrast  between  the  peace  of  nature  and 
the  discord  of  human  strife. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  was 
wrought  to  such  a temper  that  no  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure  entered  into  their  minds.  Leaders 
there  may  have  been  whose  minds  dwelt  upon 
The  Spirit  the  holiness  of  their  mission,  and  who  trans- 
petition mitted  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  devo- 

tion to  those  who  followed,  but  one  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  exalted  motives  of  the  soldiery,  their 
patriotic  fervor,  and  the  like.  The  exaltation  of  the 
spirit  that  rested  upon  them  was  the  determination  to 
win  in  this  hour  when  the  supreme  test  was  imposed 
upon  American  soldiers  fighting  side  by  side  with  their 
Allies— -French,  British,  Moroccans,  and  Algerians. 
They  were  inspired  by  an  almost  fierce  spirit  of  com- 
petition rather  than  by  any  conscious  resolve  to  do  or 
perish  in  a sacred  cause — the  desire  to  win  and  to 
“ show  what  they  were  made  of,”  rather  than  a vision 
of  righteousness. 


VI 


THE  1st  AND  2nd  U.  S.  DIVISIONS  BEFORE 
THE  BATTLE 

On  July  8th  and  9th,  the  1st  U.  S.  Division  had  been 
relieved  from  the  Montdidier  sector  north  of  the 
Aisne,  where  on  May  28th  it  had  brilliantly  captured 
the  position  of  Cantigny,  and  had  been  with- 
e-  drawn  from  the  line  to  a rest  area  north  of 

Beauvais.  There,  with  the  exception  of  the 
2nd  Infantry  Brigade  and  the  7th  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade, which  were  grouped  between  Froissy  and  Bre- 
teuil  in  reserve  of  the  Tenth  French  Corps,  it  remained 
in  reserve  for  a few  days  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief.  On  July  nth,  the  entire  divi- 
sion was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Tenth  Army, 
and  between  the  12  th  and  15th  moved  to  the  area  of 
Dammartin-en-Goele.  On  the  latter  date  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  Twentieth  French  Corps,  and  orders  were 
received  to  proceed  that  night  to  the  sector  of  the  corps 
in  the  line  southwest  of  Soissons.  At  this  time  prelim- 
inary instructions  were  received  for  the  attack  of 
the  1 8th. 

During  the  night  of  July  15th-! 6th,  the  1st  and  2nd 
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Infantry  Brigades,  the  1st  Regiment  of  Engineers,  and 
other  dismounted  elements  of  the  division  were  moved 
by  French  trucks  to  the  vicinity  of  Palesnes. 
in  Line'10"  The  Personnel  and  material  of  the  light  artil- 
lery units  were  also  transported  by  trucks  on 
the  same  night,  while  the  howitzer  regiment  and  all 
horsed  elements  commenced  the  march  to  the  corps 
area,  the  latter  billeting  in  the  vicinity  of  Crepy-en- 
Valois  on  July  16th.  On  that  day  Division  Headquar- 
ters was  established  at  Mortefontaine. 

It  was  not  until  late  on  the  16th  that  the  final  order 
for  the  attack  was  received  from  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
— Operations  Order  No.  227,  July  16th,  1918.  But 
during  the  night  a warning  order  was  sent  out  prior 
to  the  distribution,  early  on  the  17th,  of  Field  Order 
No.  27,  providing  for  the  attack.  The  front  line  bat- 
talions were  moved  forward  in  the  night  from  their 
bivouacs  near  Palesnes  to  bivouacs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mortefontaine,  and  reconnaissance  of  the  division  sec- 
tor by  all  arms  commenced,  continuing  throughout  the 
17th.  Owing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men 
and  animals  it  was  necessary  to  improvise  motor  trans- 
portation for  the  movement  of  the  heavy  guns  into 
position.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  the 
1 6th. 

In  the  attack  order,  the  road  running  from  La  Glaux 
Farm  northeast  through  Tilleul  de  la  Glaux,  at  an 
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average  distance  of  about  two  and  a half  kilometers 
from  the  front  line,  was  designated  as  the 
2! d Plans  first  objective  for  the  division.  Another  two 

kilometers  beyond  this  road  lay  the  second 
objective,  extending  along  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
ravine  east  of  Montplaisir  Farm,  and  the  village  of 
Missy-aux-Bois,  and  Cravencon  Farm.  The  final  ob- 
jective for  the  day  was  the  hostile  position  along  the 
high  ground  just  beyond  the  Paris-Soissons  road  at 
a distance  of  six  kilometers  from  the  line  of  departure, 
to  which  the  axis  of  progression  ran  east-southeast. 
Narrowing  slightly  at  the  first  objective,  the  sector  be- 
yond diminished  to  approximately  two  kilometers. 

The  first  line  battalions  were  to  cross  the  front  line, 
lying  north  and  south  through  La  Grosse  Croix  slightly 
east  of  Cutry,  at  H-hour — 4:35  a.m. — under  cover  of 
a rolling  barrage,  but  without  artillery  preparation. 
Concurrently,  the  support  battalions  were  to  move  for- 
ward and  take  up  positions  east  of  the  line  of  depar- 
ture, thence  following  the  assaulting  units  without  los- 
ing distance  as  the  advance  progressed.  The  assault 
battalions  were  to  organize  each  objective  thoroughly 
as  it  was  taken,  paying  special  attention  to  the  proper 
employment  of  the  accompanying  machine  gun  units 
— one  company  with  each  battalion,  and  brigade  bat- 
talions in  close  support.  When  the  second  line  bat- 
talions had  progressed  beyond  the  second  objective, 
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the  third  line  battalions  were  to  move  forward  and 
organize  the  first  objective  along  the  road  from  La 
Glaux  Farm  and  Tilleul  de  la  Glaux.  The  attack  was 
to  progress  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  meters  in  two 
minutes  to  the  first  objective,  and  one  hundred  meters 
in  three  minutes  thereafter,  while  a standing  barrage 
was  to  rest  in  front  of'  the  first  objective  twenty  min- 
utes, and  in  front  of  the  second  objective  forty-five 
minutes.  The  customary  “ battle  barrage  ” to  prevent 
straggling  was  to  be  composed  of  a cordon  of  military 
police  established  along  the  line  St.  Pierre-Aigle 
through  Cutry. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  assaulting  units  were 
with  great  difficulty  got  into  their  positions  over  trails 
and  fields  made  heavy  by  a downpour  of  rain.  The 
Germans  had  drenched  the  ravine  of  the  lit- 
D‘sp°s!tion  tie  jpu  fjg  Retz  behind  the  line  of  departure 
with  mustard  gas  so  thoroughly  that  only  the 
most  careful  forethought  as  to  the  selection  of  routes 
enabled  the  troops  to-  be  moved  forward  without  losses. 
The  entire  1st  Division  was  in  position,  however,  well 
before  H-hour.  With  a sector  about  two  and  one-half 
kilometers  in  width  at  the  line  of  departure,  it  was 
formed  for  the  attack  with  brigades  abreast  and  regi- 
ments in  line,  each  regiment  echeloned  in  depth  of  three 
battalions.  The  1st  and  2nd  Infantry  Brigades  divided 
the  sector  about  equally,  the  line  from  the  south  edge  of 
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Cutry  to  Tilleul  de  la  Glaux  and  thence  to  the  northern 
edge  of  Missy-aux-Bois,  and  the  head  of  the  ravine 
southwest  of  Ploissy  marking  their  interior  limits.  The 
brigade  sub-sectors  were  also  equally  divided  between 
the  1 8th,  1 6th,  26th,  and  28th  Infantry  Regiments, 
which  were  placed  in  line  in  the  order  given  from 
right  to  left.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ru  de  Retz 
and  the  ravines  east  of  Riversau  Farm  and  north 
of  Cutry  were  under  a heavy  and  constant  shell  fire 
and  filled  with  yperite  gas,  both  the  assault  and  sup- 
port battalions  were  stationed  east  of  the  Ru  de  Retz, 
while  the  third  line  battalions  were  formed  west  of 
the  Riversau  Farm  ravine  and  the  Ru  de  Retz. 

The  third  line  battalions  of  the  two  interior  regi- 
ments composed  the  brigade  reserves,  to  each  of  which 
were  attached  one  company  of  engineers.  The  division 
reserve  was  formed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
Reserves  ist  Engineers,  posted  in  the  valley  west  of 
Auxiliaries  Mortefontaine,  together  with  the  ist  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  on  the  road  in  the  ravine  north- 
east of  that  place.  The  headquarters  of  the  ist  and 
2nd  Infantry  Brigades  were  established  at  Le  Murger 
Farm  and  in  the  quarry  north  of  Riversau  Farm,  re- 
spectively. The  divisional  artillery  was  emplaced  in 
the  region  of  Soucy  and  Coeuvres-et-Valsery,  going 
into  position  during  the  night  of  July  i7th-i8th.  The 
corps  was  to  add  one  sub-groupment  of  i05’s  or  i55’s, 
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reinforced  by  the  253rd  Field  Artillery  Regiment 
(French).  Finally  Groupment  XI  of  French  Heavy 
Tanks,  composed  of  four  groups,  each  of  three  batteries 
of  four  tanks,  was  attached  to  the  division. 

Of  the  other  units  composing  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
the  1st  Moroccan  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Vivi- 
eres,  had  occupied  its  post  in  line  for  a fortnight.  No 
problem  confronted  it  in  taking  up  its  assault 
e 2nd  position.  But  not  so  the  2nd  Division.  Placed 

vision  ^ 

in  line  near  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  it  had  not  been  relieved  till  July  6th-8th. 
Heavily  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
it  had,  like  the  1st  Division,  rendered  excellent  service, 
culminating  in  a brilliant  operation  which  resulted  in 
the  taking  of  Vaux  on  July  1st.  Upon  its  relief,  it 
had  been  withdrawn  to  the  second  line  southwest  of 
Chateau  Thierry  behind  the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  which 
had  relieved  it  in  the  sector  between  Vaux  and  Bou- 
resches.  While  in  this  position  it  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  work  upon  the  defenses,  and  was  subjected  to 
shelling  by  the  enemy’s  heavy  guns,  so  that  it  enjoyed 
but  little  rest. 

Intimation  of  its  probable  employment  north  of  the 
Ourcq  was  first  received  by  the  division  on  July  14th 
when  the  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  was  directed  to 
proceed  during  the  night  by  a forced  march  to  Betz, 
whence  it  continued  to  Taillefontaine.  On  July  15th 
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important  changes  occurred  in  the  command,  Major- 
General  James  G.  Harbord,  formerly  commanding  the 
4th  Brigade  (Marines),  assuming  command  of  the 
division,  vice  Major-General  Omar  Bundy,  transferred 
to  command  of  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Corps.  Major-General 
John  A.  Lejeune,  U.S.M.C.,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  4th  Brigade,  while  Brigadier-General  Hanson  E. 
Ely  succeeded  Major-General  Edward  M.  Lewis  in 
command  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  the  latter  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  30th  Division  on  the 
British  Front. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th  orders  were  received 
attaching  the  division  to  the  Third  U.  S.  Corps  and 
directing  it  to  proceed  to  the  area  of  the  Twentieth 
French  Corps  on  the  front  of  the  Tenth  Army. 

Forward VG  The  blowing  night  the  dismounted  elements 
of  the  division  were  transported  by  camions* 
via  Marcilly,  St.  Soupplets  and  Palesnes  to  the  vicinity 
of  Pierrefonds,  Retheuil,  and  Taillefontaine,  the  horsed 
elements  marching  during  the  night.  The  move  was 
a difficult  one.  Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
after  many  misdirections,  was  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  division  finally  discovered  by  the  staff.  Divi- 
sion Headquarters  was  established  at  Carrefour-de-Ne- 
mours,  about  four  kilometers  north  of  Villers-Cotterets 
in  the  Foret  de  Retz. 


* French  term  for  motor-trucks. 
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Ordered  to  proceed  by  marching  to  their  positions 
in  line,  the  troops  started  at  dawn  of  the  17th.  The 
infantry  columns  marched  throughout  the  day,  arriving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Division  Headquarters  between  6 and 
10  p.m.,  with  the  men  much  exhausted.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  warm,  with  food  and  water  lacking,  but 
no  halt  for  rest  was  possible,  as  the  attack  was  to  be 
launched  at  dawn  of  the  18th.  To  add  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  weary  troops  a thunderstorm  broke  upon 
them  during  the  night.  Without  the  slightest  opportu- 
nity for  reconnaissance  they  pressed  on  toward  their  bat- 
tle positions  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Foret  de  Retz. 

A copy  of  the  attack  order  having  been  obtained  at 
Corps  Headquarters  in  Retheuil  on  the  night  of  July 
1 6th,  Field  Order  No.  15  was  prepared  during 
The  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  distributed 

Orders  011  the  17th,  while  the  troops  were  marching 

toward  their  position. 

The  line  of  departure  assigned  to  the  division, 
which  was  on  the  right  of  the  Moroccans, 
lay  approximately  along  the  Laie  des  Fourneaux, 
with  the  left  boundary  of  the  sector  at  the  junc- 
tion between  the  Laie  des  Fourneaux  and  the  Laie  du 
Fond  d’Argent,  and  the  right  boundary  two  and  a 
half  kilometers  to  the  south.  The  enemy  was  still  oc- 
cupying the  eastern  edge  of  the  Foret  de  Retz  in  front 
of  Verte  Feuille  Farm,  distant  about  a kilometer.  The 
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three  successive  objectives  assigned  in  orders  lay  along 
north  and  south  lines  marked  by  Beaurepaire  Farm, 
the  ravine  of  Vauxcastille,  and  Vierzy,  at  distances  of 
three,  four  and  a half,  and  six  kilometers,  respectively, 
from  the  line  of  departure.  At  the  second  objective 
a deep  and  difficult  ravine  stretched  across  the  entire 
sector.  The  axis  of  progression,  running  northeast  to 
the  first  objective,  turned  east  to  the  second,  and  bent 
sharply  southeast  to  the  final  objective  at  Vierzy, 
which  lay  at  the  center  of  the  sector. 

The  northern,  or  left  third  of  the  division  sector  was 
assigned  to  the  4th,  and  the  remainder  to  the  3rd 
Brigade,  thus  placing  in  line  from  left  to  right  the  5th 
Marines,  9th  Infantry,  and  the  23rd  Infantry, 
Distribution  each  regiment  in  column  of  battalions  eche- 
loned  in  depth.  The  2nd  Engineers  and  4th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion  constituted  the  division  re- 
serve, and  the  6th  Marines  a special  corps  reserve  with 
its  three  battalions  stationed  at  the  Christine  Cross 
Roads,  quarry  Amelie,  and  the  cross  roads  southeast 
of  Montgobert,  respectively.  One  battalion  of  engi- 
neers and  the  divisional  machine  gun  battalion  were 
posted  at  the  Ventes-Gagnier  cross  roads,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  engineers  at  the  De  la  Blauve  cross  roads. 
The  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  reinforced  by  the 
268th  French  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  was  directed 
to  support  the  attack  from  the  region  of  St.  Pierre- 
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Aigle,  where  it  had  taken  up  positions  on  the  morning 
of  July  1 6th  under  orders  of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  The 
15th  Field  Artillery  was  to  support  the  3rd  Brigade, 
and  the  12th  Field  Artillery  the  5th  Marines.  A group- 
ment of  heavy  French  tanks,  consisting  of  three  groups, 
each  of  three  batteries  of  three  or  four  tanks  each,  was 
assigned  to  the  3rd  Brigade,  and  a similar  number  to 
the  5th  Marines.  The  battle  barrage  was  fixed  along 
the  line  Puiseux-Fonds  Douchards.  Without  artillery 
preparation,  but  following  closely  a rolling  barrage, 
the  infantry  was  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
meters  in  two  minutes.  Brief  halts  were  prescribed  at 
both  intermediate  objectives. 

Although  the  division  went  into  line  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty,  which  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  confusion  and  disorder  within  the  division 
itself,  one  finds  little  to  criticise  in  the  opera- 
Good  tions  of  the  corps  which  directed  the  move- 

Shown  ment.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  precision  of 

movement  on  the  part  of  individual  divisions 
was  of  secondary  importance  to  the  element  of  surprise 
in  the  general  attack.  Much  credit  is  due  the  division, 
however,  for  the  lack  of  complaint  and  the  good  spirit 
with  which  both  officers  and  men  bore  the  ordeal,  espe- 
cially since  they  could  not  at  the  time  understand  the 
necessity  for  the  extraordinary  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 


VII 


THE  TWENTIETH  CORPS,  JULY  18th 

The  terrain  within  the  sector  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  defense,  and  if  it  had 
been  held  with  resolution  from  the  first  by  a larger 
force  than  the  enemy  actually  found  available, 
Nature  it  would  have  presented  almost  insurmountable 
Terrain  difficulties  to  the  assailants.  The  high  and 
bare  plateau  which  lies  west  of  Soissons  and 
south  of  the  Aisne  is  cut  by  numerous  deep  and  wooded 
ravines  which  generally  lie  transversely  to  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  west.  Few  roads  cross  this  plateau 
toward  the  east.  On  July  18th,  1918,  the  many  little 
villages  and  clusters  of  farmhouses  huddled  in  the 
ravines  all  contained  solid  buildings  of  masonry  con- 
struction converted  with  the  accustomed  skill  of  the 
enemy  into  strong  points  in  his  system  of  defense. 
The  ravines  which  lay  within  the  corps  sector 
and  on  its  flanks,'  within  mutual  supporting  distance 
of  each  other,  concealed  machine  gun  nests,  disposed 
according  to  the  latest  German  methods,  enabling  the 
enemy  to  cover  every  approach  with  dense  bands  of 
fire.  Forward  guns  were  scattered  broadcast  through 
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the  fields  of  high-standing  wheat.  Particularly  in  the 
ravines  about  Missy-aux-Bois,  Vierzy,  and  Ploisy,  and 
farther  to  the  east  on  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  itself 
the  enemy  found  ample  cover  for  large  numbers  of 
both  light  and  heavy  guns. 

Especially  well  adapted  to  defense  were  the  positions 
of  Berzy-le-Sec,  Buzancy,  and  Villemontoire,  which 
stood  like  powerful  bastions  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  plateau  and  offered  positions  of  great  nat- 
Its  De-  ural  strength  to  the  defenders.  Upon  these 
Strength  points  the  enemy’s  whole  system  of  defense 
within  the  sector  was  based.  Viewed  at  a 
distance  from  the  west  they  disclosed  to  the  eye  no 
outstanding  features  of  strength  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  village  or  group  of  buildings.  Closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  soon  revealed  their  true  nature.  From 
the  front  they  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  even  surface 
of  the  great  plain  extending  up  to  them  from  the  west. 
From  the  rear  they  were  seen  to  stand  high  upon  the 
crests  that  marked  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
balanced  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm-like  ravines.  The 
dead  space  that  lay  behind  them  afforded  perfect  cover 
for  the  German  guns. 

Relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  Allied  attacking  line, 
however,  the  terrain  in  its  sector  was  favorable  to  the 
Twentieth  Corps.  Difficult  as  were  the  successive 
positions  which  it  was  called  upon  to  assail,  they 
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were  less  difficult  than  those  confronting  either  the 
corps  on  its  left  or  that  on  its  right.  Missy- 
aux-Bois  and  Vierzy,  lying  on  its  boundaries, 
were  indeed  serious  obstacles.  They  were  but 
characteristic  of  the  terrain  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  adjoining  sectors.  Even  without 
resistance,  progress  in  those  sectors  must  necessarily 
have  been  slow,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground.  Likewise,  within  the  sector  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps  itself,  the  most  difficult  ground  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  attack  fell,  not  to  the  Americans,  but  to 
the  Moroccans  in  the  center.  Villemontoire  and 
Buzancy,  which  these  latter  were  called  upon  to  take, 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  to  reach  and  storm 
of  all  the  hostile  strong  points  confronting  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
French  divisions  on  the  flanks  of  the  Americans  must 
not  be  underestimated  by  those  who  seek  to  under- 
stand their  relatively  tardy  progress. 

Some  of  those  who  were  present  have  graphically 
described  the  hours  preceding  the  attack.  For  many 
miles  in  rear  of  the  assault  positions  the  dark  and  nar- 
row lanes  seethed  with  life.  What  appeared 

wn 

an  unprecedented  throng  of  struggling  human- 
ity swarmed  in  apparent  confusion.  Men,  animals,  and 
a vast  number  of  guns,  tanks,  and  transport  vehicles 
seemed  to  be  inextricably  mingled  and  hopelessly  lost 
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in  the  dark,  the  mud,  and  the  veritable  maze  of  un- 
marked forest  routes.  But  as  the  struggling  groups 
pressed  eastward  toward  the  front  lines,  confusion 
gradually  gave  way,  and  by  some  means  a measure  of 
order  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  in  spite  of  the  dense  fog 
that  had  succeeded  the  downpour  of  the  earlier  night. 
Then  came  the  dawn  preceding  the  hour  of  the  assault, 
and  the  sunrise,  lancing  its  rays  through  the  fog,  soon 
dispelled  the  mists  which  hung  for  a while  over  the 
tree-tops.  Broad  vistas  of  the  intervening  spaces  ap- 
peared through  the  trees.  Vast  expanses  of  ripened 
wheat,  dripping  with  the  damp,  glistened  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  Only  the  explosion  of  an  occasional  German 
shell  broke  the  strange,  unnatural  calm,  a calm  so 
marked,  so  intense,  that  even  now  men  recall  the  song 
of  the  birds  about  them.  Indeed,  in  the  peaceful  scene 
that  spread  before  them,  so  quiet  after  the  night’s  noise 
and  confusion,  there  was  little  to  suggest  the  impend- 
ing storm  soon  to  break  in  fury. 

Forbidden  to  reply  to  the  casual  fire  of  the  enemy, 
the  Allies  had  not  fired  a shot  during  the  early  morn- 
ing. At  last  a friendly  shell  shrieked  overhead,  then 
another,  and  another, — soon  followed  by  the 
simultaneous  crash  and  rumble  of  a thousand 
pieces.  The  earth  seemed  to  reel  under  the  concussion. 
Thus  was  H-hour  announced,  while  the  infantry  waited 
breathlessly  in  position,  or  toiled  through  the  tangled 
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forest  toward  the  front.  The  barrage  rolled  forward 
on  schedule  time.  The  assaulting  troops  followed 
closely  all  along  the  line  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  from 
Laversine  on  the  north  toward  Longpont  on  the  south. 
With  several  hundred  heavy  tanks  in  front  of  them, 
they  advanced  without  hesitation.  Almost  no  hostile 
artillery  fire  fell  on  them  for  a considerable  time. 
Infantry  resistance  was  feeble.  To  the  enemy  the 
attack  came  as  a complete  surprise. 

Advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  Moroccans,  the 
1st  Brigade  took  its  first  objective  at  5:30  a.m.,  and 
by  7 a.m.  had  seized  its  half  of  the  second  objective. 
The  2nd  Brigade,  also  advancing  more  rapidly 
Attack  of  than  the  French  on  its  flank,  occupied  the 
□ivis'on  whole  of  its  second  objective  by  7:30,  despite 
the  machine  gun  fire  developed  from  Missy- 
aux-Bois  and  the  part  of  the  Missy  ravine  opposite 
the  153rd  French  Division  on  the  left.  But  from 
Missy-aux-Bois  eastward  the  country  became  more 
difficult  and  resistance  increased.  The  enemy’s  guns 
now  came  into  action,  and  every  wheat-field  contained 
hidden  machine  guns  which  were  not  only  almost  im- 
possible to  locate,  but  were  operated  with  the  stub- 
bornness of  desperation.  Owing  to  the  continued  fail- 
ure of  the  153rd  French  Division,  adjoining  the  corps 
sector  on  the  left,  to  come  up  abreast  of  the  1st  U.  S. 
Division,  the  2nd  Brigade  was  unable  to  advance  be- 
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yond  the  second  objective.  At  every  attempt  it  was 
enfiladed  from  the  north  and  northeast.  But  advanc- 
ing with  the  Moroccans  on  the  right  abreast  of  it, 
the  1st  Brigade  reached  the  final  objective  with  slight 
loss.  With  complete  liaison  established  between  the 
1 8th  Infantry  and  the  Moroccans,  this  brigade  was 
compelled  to  refuse  its  left  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  2nd  Brigade  in  position  along  the  Missy  ravine. 
This  necessity  brought  the  16th  Infantry  on  its  left 
under  the  same  fire  to  which  the  2nd  Brigade  was  sub- 
jected, resulting  in  heavy  losses.  Thus  on  the  night 
of  the  1 8th  the  front  line  of  the  division,  extending 
along  the  Missy  ravine  past  Missy,  bent  forward  to 
the  final  objective,  a distance  of  a kilometer  to  the 
east.  It  connected  with  the  line  of  the  Moroccans  im- 
mediately north  of  Chaudun.  Contact  was  finally  es- 
tablished on  the  left  with  the  153rd  Division,  and  the 
entire  line  consolidated. 

At  7:30  a.m.  Division  Headquarters  had  moved 
from  Mortefontaine  to  the  quarry  immediately  west 
of  Coeuvres,  where  the  reserve  was  also  stationed. 
The  attack  had  been  closely  followed  up  and  supported 
by  the  artillery.  One  battalion,  18th  Infantry,  in  re- 
serve, had  been  moved  to  Dommiers,  whence  it  was  to 
move  in  trucks  in  support  of  the  Second  French  Cav- 
alry Corps  in  case  the  hostile  line  should  break. 

The  day  had  been  a most  successful  one  in  spite 
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of  the  failure  of  the  left  brigade  to  reach  the  final  ob- 
jective. Approximately  two  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding seventy-five  officers,  were  taken  by  the 
Success  division.  Many  machine  guns  were  seized  and 

of  the  1st.  , T 

Division  turned  upon  the  enemy.  In  one  quarry  an  en- 
tire battalion  of  five  hundred  men  with  its 
commander  was  captured.  About  thirty  field  guns 
(77’s  and  150’s)  were  captured  in  the  Missy  ravine 
and  neighboring  positions.  The  losses  of  the  day  ap- 
proximated a total  of  not  over  fifteen  hundred  officers 
and  men. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  2nd  Division  attacked  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Moroccans.  It  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  other  divisions  of  the  corps  pos- 
sessed in  being  able  to  make  reconnaissance 
Difficulties  and  bring  the  assault  troops  into  position  in 
Divilion2"  an  orderly  way.  Only  by  the  most  unusual 
exertion  did  the  front  line  units  manage  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  participate  in  the  attack.  All  during 
the  night  great  confusion  reigned  among  the  troops. 
The  traffic  congestion  compelled  the  infantry  to  follow 
the  ditches  which  paralleled  the  trails,  thus  stringing 
out  the  columns  and  causing  both  the  intermingling 
of  units  and  straggling.  Men  cursed  as  they  toiled  on. 
Others  too  weary  to  march  farther,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  from  which  they  were  urged  to  their 
feet  with  difficulty.  Teamsters  cracked  their  whips 
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and  shouted;  tanks  panted  over  the  greasy  routes  and 
crushed  their  way  forward;  light  and  heavy  guns 
stalled  in  the  mud  or  became  entangled  in  the  thickets, 
sweating  teams  laboring  at  the  traces.  Staff  cars, 
trucks,  and  motor-cycles  innumerable  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 9th  Infantry,  relieved  the  front  line  battalion  of 
the  48th  French  Infantry  before  midnight  and  attacked 
in  good  order  at  H-hour.  The  leading  ele- 
The  Attack  ments  of  the  sth  Marines  on  the  left,  and  of 
Division"  the  23rd  Infantry  on  the  right,  were  deploying 
as  the  barrage  fell.  But  the  machine-gun 
battalions  and  companies,  and  the  37  mm.  and  Stokes 
mortar  platoons  with  their  transport,  were  inextri- 
cably involved  in  the  traffic  congestion  in  the  rear,  and 
failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  accompany  the  infantry. 
The  assault  was  made  with  the  musket  and  bayonet 
supported  by  the  artillery. 

The  troops  advanced  over  ground  which  rose 
gently  from  the  line  of  departure  toward  the 
northeast.  Wheat-fields  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  with  lurking  machine  gunners  carefully 
concealed  in  the  tall  grain.  In  the  center  of  the 
sector,  a kilometer  or  more  in  advance  of  the  first 
objective,  a group  of  strongly  fortified  buildings  stood 
as  an  outpost  at  Verte  Feuille  Farm.  Beyond  this 
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formidable  obstacle  was  the  stronger  post  of  Beau- 
repaire  Farm,  marking  the  line  of  the  first  objective  it- 
self. Here,  advancing  with  a rush,  the  2nd  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry,  reached  the  objective  within  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  same  regiment  fol- 
lowed in  close  support.  The  2nd  Battalion,  23rd  In- 
fantry, soon  arrived  on  the  right,  followed  closely  by 
the  3rd  Battalion,  both  of  them  having  been  mis- 
directed by  the  French  guides  in  getting  into 
position. 

The  left  battalion  of  the  other,  or  4th,  brigade  (1st 
Battalion,  5th  Marines),  which  was  actually  deploying 
when  the  barrage  fell,  at  once  advanced  north  of  the 

Paris-Maubeuge  road  with  its  left  on  the  Laie 
e du  Chretiennette.  More  tardy  in  its  arrival 

trines 

at  the  line  of  departure,  the  2nd  Battalion, 
on  the  right  of  the  brigade,  and  in  liaison  on  the 
right  with  the  left  of  the  9th  Infantry,  moved  for- 
ward with  one  company  south  of  the  Paris-Maubeuge 
road.  Two  of  its  companies,  misdirected  by  their 
French  guides,  became  mingled  with  the  1st  Battalion, 
and  the  remaining  company  failed  to  rejoin  the  bat- 
talion until  late  in  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  2nd  Battalion  overran  Verte  Feuille 
Farm,  soon  after  the  9th  Infantry  on  its  right  had 
taken  Beaurepaire.  In  its  progress  it  lost  contact  with 
the  9th  Infantry,  and  its  left,  crossing  in  rear  of  the 
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i st  Battalion  in  its  front,  worked  over  into  the  sector 
of  the  Moroccans. 

From  Beaurepaire  Farm  on,  all  connection  between 
the  2nd  Division  and  the  38th  French  Division  on  its 
right  was  lost.  By  7 a.m.  the  3rd  Brigade  overcame 
stubborn  resistance  in  the  Vauxcastille  ravine 
Atucir  and  the  23rd  Infantry  moved  forward  inde- 
pendently of  the  French.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, still  held  out  with  fine  determination  in  Vierzy. 
Communication  between  Division  Headquarters  and 
the  front  lines  had  failed,  and  General  Harbord  went 
forward  in  person  to  reconnoiter  the  situation.  In  so 
doing,  he  met,  wholly  by  chance,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  3rd  Brigade,  General  Ely,  whose  head- 
quarters had  recently  been  advanced  to  Beaurepaire 
Farm.  From  him  he  learned  of  the  situation  in  his 
front,  and  promptly  issued  orders  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  attack  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bois  ae  Hartennes  and  the  Chateau  Thierry 
road. 

General  Ely,  however,  did  not  meet  with  as  much 
luck  as  his  superior.  In  the  confusion  of  the  battle 
he  experienced  such  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  his- 
headquarters  that  it  was  4:30,  the  attack 
hour,  before  he  could  communicate  his  orders 
to  his  regimental  commanders,  and  both  of  these  then 
declared  it  an  impossibility  to  resume  the  attack  before 
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6:oo.  The  tank  commander  insisted  upon  a further 
delay  of  one  hour.  It  was  a case  of  making  the  best 
of  a confused  situation  in  which  haste  was  imperative, 
and  General  Ely  directed  each  unit  to  attack  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than  6:oo  p.m. 

To  comply  with  this  order  was  a difficult  task.  The 
following  was  the  situation.  By  4:30  p.m.  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions,  5th  Marines,  had  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing the  left  of  the  line  along  the  second  ob- 
The  jective,  the  3rd  Battalion  remaining  in  support 

Order  at  Verte  Feuille  Farm,  to  which  point  it  had 
been  moved  forward  about  noon.  On  the  right 
of  the  division  sector  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  9th 
Infantry,  and  the  2nd  and  1st  Battalions,  23rd  In- 
fantry, in  the  order  named  from  left  to  right,  were  in 
possession  of  the  Vauxcastille  ravine  and  the  slopes 
in  advance  of  it  overlooking  Vierzy.  The  3rd  Battal- 
ion, 9th  Infantry,  was  in  support,  while  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion, 23rd  Infantry,  remained  as  brigade  reserve  in 
the  woods  at  the  line  of  departure.  For  the  new  attack 
it  was  ordered  that  the  2nd  Battalion,  5th  Marines, 
supported  by  the  1st  Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  and  the 
2nd  Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  supported  by  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion, should  advance  within  the  sector  north  of 
Vierzy,  while  the  2nd  and  1st  Battalions,  23rd  In- 
fantry, supported  by  the  1st  Battalion,  5th  Marines, 
was  directed  to  take  the  town  itself.  Fifteen  tanks 
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were  to  accompany  the  9th,  and  an  equal  number  the 
23rd  Infantry,  and  each  regiment  was  to  be  supported 
by  a regiment  of  light  artillery. 

As  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  attack  was  delivered  in  a very  ragged  man- 
ner. Liaison  between  the  artillery  and  infantry  had 
been  lost  after  the  progression  of  the  latter 
Ragged  from  the  first  objective.  The  artillery  had 
moved  forward,  but  upon  the  direction  of  the 
corps  it  was  ordered  to  execute  counter-battery  fire,  so 
that  the  infantry  was  compelled  to  make  its  second  at- 
tack without  the  cover  of  the  promised  barrage.  Only 
a few  machine  guns  had  managed  to  reach  the  front 
line,  and  the  support  which  they  could  offer  to  the 
attackers  may  be  considered  negligible.  On  the  right, 
the  1 st  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  which  had  been  drawn 
out  of  the  line  on  the  left  and  moved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty to  the  Vauxcastille  ravine,  advanced,  about  7:15 
p.m.,  into  Vierzy  ahead  of  the  23rd  Infantry.  In  its 
attack  it  was  assisted  by  the  French  tanks.  While 
engaged  in  and  about  the  town  it  was  passed  by  the 
2nd  Battalion  and  elements  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
23rd  Infantry,  which  pushed  on  with  terrific  losses  to 
the  high  ground  east  of  the  town,  where  progress 
ceased  about  8:30  p.m.  Led  by  Colonel  Upton,  in 
person,  the  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  advanced  at 
7:30  p.m.,  and  after  proceeding  about  a kilometer  to 
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the  final  objective  was  brought  to  a halt  with  its  left 
enfiladed  by  machine  guns  in  the  Bois  Lechelle.  The 
2nd  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  and  the  1st  Battalion,  9th 
Infantry,  also  encountered  heavy  fire,  and  veering 
somewhat  to  the  left  were  brought  to  a halt  after 
reaching  the  line  of  the  final  objective  in  front  of  the 
Bois  Lechelle.  At  this  point  a detachment  of  six  French 
tanks,  moving  to  the  rear  from  the  Bois  Lechelle, 
brought  down  upon  the  right  of  the  Moroccans  and  the 
5th  Marines  a violent  and  long  sustained  fire  from  the 
hostile  artillery,  which  subjected  the  Marines 
Resistance  to  heavy  losses  and  compelled  the  Moroccans 
Confusion  to  withdraw  some  distance  to  the  cover  of  an 
old  line  of  trenches.  Resistance  was  increasing 
all  along  the  front,  night  had  fallen,  and  the  enemy 
flares  showed  that  the  line  of  the  2nd  Division  formed 
a marked  salient  within  the  hostile  position.  With  both 
flanks  uncovered  further  progress  was  impossible.  The 
front  line  units  had  become  intermingled  and  disor- 
ganized. The  sharp  turn  to  the  southeast  after  passing 
the  second  objective  had  resulted  in  considerable  con- 
fusion among  the  elements  of  the  9th  and  23rd  Infan- 
try, and  mingled  with  the  23rd  Infantry  on  the  extreme 
right  v/ere  elements  of  the  1st  Battalion,  5th  Marines, 
while  on  the  left,  elements  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  5th 
Marines,  were  mingled  with  the  9th  Infantry. 

Energetic  measures  were  now  undertaken  to  reor- 
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ganize  the  front  line.  About  9 p.m.  the  order  was  given 
to  dig  in,  a task  which  was  accomplished  with 
Reorgan-  the  aid  of  the  2nd  Engineers.  Machine  guns 
had  begun  to  arrive  and  these  were  employed 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  position.  The  3rd  Battal- 
ion, 5th  Marines,  and  the  whole  of  the  6th  Marines, 
which  had  been  moved  forward  to  the  woods  south  of 
Beaurepaire  Farm  about  6 a.m.,  remained  in  reserve 
during  the  night. 

Thus  the  18th  of  July  closed  with  the  Twentieth 
Corps  established  throughout  its  entire  length  upon  the 
line  of  its  final  objective  for  the  day.  So  far  as  it  was 
concerned,  the  first  day  of  the  offensive  had  been  a 
successful  one  in  every  respect.  The  two  American 
divisions  advancing  ahead  of  the  French  divisions  on 
their  exterior  flanks,  and  at  no  time  in  rear  of  the 
Moroccans  in  the  center,  had  driven  a marked  salient 
into  the  enemy’s  line,  which  had  been  everywhere 
forced  back.  The  1st  U.  S.  Division  had  functioned 
like  clockwork.  The  2nd  U.  S.  Division,  though  labor- 
ing from  the  start  under  enormous  disadvantages  and 
suffering  from  considerable  confusion,  had  maintained 
its  schedule  in  the  advance.  The  Moroccans  had  lived 
up  to  their  reputation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  execution,  however,  the 
attack  of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  disclosed  many  defects 
in  technique,  which  were  to  be  remedied,  in  part,  the 
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following  day.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  liaison 
within  the  division  broke  down  completely, 
Comment  and  that  the  usual  means  of  communication 
Division"  failed  to  function  from  the  first.  Generals  and 
colonels  delivered  their  orders  in  person.  One 
of  the  assault  battalions  of  the  5th  Marines,  starting 
late  through  unavoidable  circumstances,  was  badly 
oriented  throughout  the  day,  and  several  of  its  elements 
got  lost.  In  the  haste  of  the  advance  the  intermediate 
positions  were  carelessly  and  inadequately  organized 
and  consolidated.  Over  the  action  as  a whole  the  divi- 
sion command  had  no  control  whatever,  nor  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  its  progress  except  that  obtained  by 
the  casual  encounter  of  the  division  commander  and  a 
brigade  commander  on  the  battlefield. 

There  was  one  culpable  error  committed,  moreover, 
which  was  repeated  on  many  occasions  during  the  war. 
Misinformation  as  to  the  progress  of  units  within  ad- 
joining sectors,  and  tidings  of  a supposed  ad- 
vance of  French  cavalry,  indicating  a com- 
plete break-through,  were  purposely  disseminated 
among  the  attacking  units.  This,  although  designed 
to  spur  them  on  to  redoubled  efforts,  only  caused  un- 
necessary sacrifices  among  the  men,  and  later  aroused 
their  suspicion  and  protests.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  “ mistake.” 


VIII 


THE  TWENTIETH  CORPS,  JULY  19th 


As  the  First  French  Corps  on  the  left  of  the  Twen- 
tieth approached  its  objective  of  July  1 8th,  it  met  in- 
creased resistance  from  the  enemy,  who  was  making 
desperate  efforts  to  maintain  his  positions 
situation  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Aisne  west  of 
the  town  of  Soissons,  on  which  his  resistance 
was  based.  The  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  153rd 
French  Division  had  been  from  the  first  so  serious  as 
to  slow  up  its  advance  considerably,  complicating  and 
rendering  most  difficult  the  task  of  the  Twentieth.  The 
Twentieth  therefore  could  not  press  its  advance 
straight  toward  the  east  without  exposing  its  left  flank 
to  possible  disaster. 

On  the  night  of  July  18th,  however,  it  was  ordered 
to  resume  the  attack  at  4 a.m.  the  following  morning. 
At  1:35  a.m.,  July  19th,  Field  Order  No.  28,  1st  U.  S. 
Division,  was  issued.  The  line  Buzancy- 
Berzy-le-Sec  was  designated  as  the  objective 
for  the  day.  From  the  position  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Missy-aux-Bois 
ravine  to  Berzy-le-Sec  was  four  kilometers,  while  Bu- 
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zancy  was  at  a distance  of  six  kilometers  from  the  ist 
Brigade.  Upon  this  objective  the  division  was  to  con- 
solidate, facing  northeast,  in  order  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed corps  flank.  The  line  from  Missy-aux-Bois  to 
the  southern  edge  of  the  pond  south  of  Aconin  Farm 
was  indicated  as  the  interior  limit  of  the  two  bri- 
gades. 

The  task  set  the  ist  U.  S.  Division  for  the  attack 
was  a serious  one.  Not  only  had  the  terrain  become 
more  difficult,  but  during  the  night  the  enemy  had 
brought  two  first-class  divisions  into  the  line 
The  Plan  opposite.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  day, 

Division S*  there  was  to  be  no  artillery  preparation  for 

the  attack.  A barrage  was  to  stand  forty-five 
minutes  while  the  2nd  Brigade  moved  up  abreast  of  the 
ist,  and  was  then  to  roll  forward  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  meters  in  three  minutes.  Tanks  were  to  pre- 
cede the  infantry.  The  battalion  of  the  28th  Infantry 
in  division  reserve  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
2nd  Brigade,  while  the  battalion  of  the  18th  Infantry 
which  had  been  sent  to  Dommiers  for  the  support  of 
the  cavalry  was  held  there  as  part  of  the  division  re- 
serve. The  entire  division  reserve  was  directed  not  to 
move.  Division  Headquarters  remained  in  the  quarry 
five  hundred  meters  west  of  Coeuvres. 

Promptly  at  4 a.m.  the  attack  was  launched.  The 
French  tanks,  which  had  rendered  excellent  service 
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the  preceding  day,  failed  to  clear  the  way  on  the  left, 
being  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  ravine  of 
The  Attack  Ploisy,  and  again  the  153rd  French  Division 
Division5'  failed  to  take  that  part  of  the  Missy-aux-Bois 
ravine  which  lay  in  its  sector.  After  encoun- 
tering violent  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  from 
Ploisy  and  farther  to  the  north,  the  2nd  Brigade  was 
brought  to  a complete  halt  short  of  the  Paris  road 
after  advancing  less  than  a kilometer  from  the  Missy 
ravine.  Upon  reaching  the  ravine  at  Chazelle  the  1st 
Brigade  found  its  left  much  exposed  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  2nd  Brigade  to  advance,  and  after  sus- 
taining heavy  casualties  was  also  compelled  to  halt. 
Considerable  confusion  arose  along  the  front  line,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
were  consumed  in  reorganizing,  and  in  reestablishing 
contact  between  the  various  units,  and  with  the  153rd 
French  Division. 

During  the  day  a new  effort  was  organized,  set  for 
5:30  p.m.,  with  the  object  of  advancing  the  left  of  the 
line.  The  153rd  French  Division  was  ordered  to  press 
forward,  and  the  1st  U.  S.  Division  was  to  establish  it- 
self on  the  line  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Ploisy 
ravine  to  the  head  of  the  Chazelle  ravine.  Should  the 
153rd  French  Division  advance  beyond  this  line  the 
1st  U.  S.  Division  was  to  conform  to  its  movements 
in  liaison  with  the  Moroccans  on  the  right. 
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Results 


The  attack  was  successfully  conducted  by  the  1st 
U.  S.  Division,  though  at  terrific  cost  to  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade. This  brigade  reached  the  western  edge  of  the 
Ploisy  ravine,  but  again  was  enfiladed  by 
machine  gun  fire  from  the  north.  The  hostile 
artillery  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  plateau  was  very 
active.  The  1st  Brigade  advanced  slightly  beyond 
Chazelle.  When  night  fell  the  line  was  marked  by 
the  Ferme  du  Mt.  de  Courmelles,  the  western  edge  of 
the  Ploisy  ravine,  and  Chazelle,  with  close  connection 
established  on  both  flanks.  Casualties  probably  num- 
bered three  thousand,  but  an  additional  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  about  thirty-five  of- 
ficers. Twenty  more  field  guns  were  also  taken  at 
Ploisy  and  Chazelle. 

In  the  center,  the  Moroccans  advanced  their  left 
abreast  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Division.  But  their  right  was 
retarded,  and  beyond  them,  with  both  its  flanks  ex- 
posed, the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  had  met  with 
Orders  only  Parlaal  success.  The  corps  order  for  the 
attack  had  not  been  received  at  Division 
Headquarters  until  2 a.m.  It  had  therefore  been  neces- 
sary to  proceed  regardless  of  the  plan  of  the  corps. 
The  troops  holding  the  line  east  of  Vierzy  were  found 
incapable  of  further  efforts  and  the  division  reserve 
alone  remained  available  for  the  attack,  but  this  could 
pot  be  brought  up  by  4 a.m.  Not  till  3 a.m.  could 
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Field  Order  No.  15,  setting  forth  the  amended  plan 
of  attack,  be  published. 

The  line  Hartennes-et-Taux-Bois  d’Hartennes- 
Bois  de  Cornerois,  including  a part  of  the  Soissons- 
Chateau  Thierry  highway,  at  a distance  of  about  four 
kilometers  from  Vierzy,  was  designated  as  the 
The  Plan  objective  for  the  2nd  Division.  Artillery  prep- 
DmsKjn^  aration  was  to  commence  at  6 a.m.,  while  the 
assaulting  troops  were  to  cross  the  front  line 
at  7 a.m.  and  follow  a rolling  barrage.  The  6th  Ma- 
rines and  the  6th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  preceded  by 
tanks,  were  to  make  the  assault,  with  the  1st  Battalion, 
2nd  Engineers,  and  the  4th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  in 
reserve,  while  the  3rd  Brigade  and  5th  Marines  were 
to  remain  in  their  positions  of  the  preceding  night. 
Division  Headquarters  was  established  at  Beaurepaire 
Farm,  and  both  brigade  headquarters  at  Vierzy. 

The  order  of  attack  was  received  at  5 a.m.  at  Beau- 
repaire Farm  by  the  6th  Marines,  where  the  regiment 
had  been  posted  in  reserve  the  preceding  night.  Al- 
though no  time  was  lost  it  proved  impossible 
Moines  f°r  the  regiment  to  attack  at  7 a.m.  March- 
ing to  Vierzy  three  kilometers  under  shell  fire 
the  regiment  was  deployed,  still  under  fire  and  in  the 
open,  with  the  2nd  and  1st  Battalions  in  the  front  line, 
on  the  left  and  right,  respectively,  followed  by  the  3rd 
Battalion  in  support  at  a distance  of  a kilometer.  As 
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it  moved  forward  under  hostile  observation  across  the 
open  wheat-fields,  the  regiment,  preceded  by  slow-mov- 
ing tanks,  was  compelled  to  advance  through  a hostile 
counter-barrage  which  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  it, 
and  it  was  9 a.m.  before  it  reached  the  front  line  at 
a distance  of  a kilometer  or  more  beyond  the  town. 
It  continued  to  advance,  however,  till,  a kilometer 
farther  on,  at  about  10:30  a.m.,  it  was  driven  to  seek 
cover  in  a line  of  incomplete  German  trenches  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  Tigny.  There  it  remained 
throughout  the  day  under  heavy  shell  fire,  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion reinforcing  the  front  line  and  the  1st  Battalion, 
2nd  Engineers,  becoming  the  support.  Enfiladed  by 
machine  gun  fire  on  both  flanks,  and  subjected  to  severe 
artillery  fire,  its  estimated  losses  were  70%  of  its  effec- 
tive strength.  During  the  afternoon  the  38th  French 
Division  moved  up  abreast  on  the  right  and  the  Moroc- 
cans on  the  left,  thus  relieving  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  but  no  further  advance  on  its  part  was  possible. 

Indeed,  the  relief  of  the  entire  2nd  U.  S.  Division 
now  became  imperative.  The  gth  Infantry  reported  an 
effective  strength  of  but  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
men,  and  the  23rd  Infantry  but  twenty-seven 
Relief  officers  and  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy- 

Division"  eight  men  in  line.  A total  loss  of  thirty-seven 

hundred  and  eighty-eight,  including  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  officers,  was  reported  for  the  divi- 
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sion.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Division  Commander,  the  division  was 
relieved,  by  the  58th  Colonial  Division,  and  withdrawn 
to  the  woods  west  of  Verte  Feuille  Farm,  where  it  was 
stationed  as  corps  reserve.  The  following  day,  when 
its  condition  became  better  known,  it  was  relieved, 
less  artillery,  from  duty  with  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
and  moved  to  the  Nanteuil  rest  area  in  reserve  of  the 
Tenth  Army.  The  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  was 
attached  successively  to  the  58th  Colonial  and  the  12  th 
French  Divisions,  with  which  last  it  continued  in  action 
until  the  night  of  July  25th. 

During  its  presence  in  the  line  the  2nd  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion had  advanced  over  eight  kilometers  against  the 
most  stubborn  resistance,  almost  always  ahead  of  the 
units  on  its  flanks.  Besides  a large  number  of  guns  of 
various  calibers  and  much  material,  it  had  captured 
over  three  thousand  prisoners.  The  rest  it  was  about 
to  enjoy  was  well  earned. 


IX 


THE  1st  DIVISION  CARRIES  ON 


Berzy- 

le-Sec 


With  its  position  forming  the  apex  of  the  salient 
which  the  Twentieth  Corps  had  driven  into  the  German 
position  by  its  attacks  of  the  18th  and  19th,  the  1st 
U.  S.  Division  was  called  upon  for  further  ef- 
forts after  the  2nd  Division  was  relieved.  East 
of  Ploisy  the  stronghold  of  Berzy-le-Sec,  hid- 
den from  view  by  a slight  rise  in  the  plateau,  remained 
to  be  taken.  Skilfully  organized  as  a strong  point,  the 
village  and  surrounding  ravine  commanded  the  coun- 
try beyond,  which  sloped  steeply  to  the  Soissons-Cha- 
teau  Thierry  road,  as  well  as  all  the  communications 
leading  to  that  road  from  the  west. 

In  the  original  plan  of  attack  Berzy-le-Sec  had  been 
included  within  the  sector  of  the  153rd  French  Divi- 
sion, but  that  division  was  neither  in  a position  to  take 
it  on  July  20th,  nor  was  it  able  to  make 
the  attempt,  for  other  reasons  pointed  out  by 
its  commander.  During  the  night  of  the  19th, 
therefore,  the  existing  plans  were  recast,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  the  1st  U.  S.  Division  to  assault  the 
town  the  following  day.  The  2nd  Battalion,  18th  In- 
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fantry,  which  had  been  stationed  as  division  reserve 
southwest  of  the  Ploisy  ravine  on  the  Missy-aux-Bois 
road,  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
for  the  attack.  The  advance  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
powerful  artillery  preparation  of  two  hours.  A bar- 
rage was  to  stand  from  1:15  to  2:00  p.m.  along  a line 
east  of  Ploisy  and  Chazelle  and  roll  forward  at  the 
latter  hour  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  meters  in  four 
minutes. 

Thoroughly  reorganized  during  the  night,  the  divi- 
sion attacked  on  the  20th  in  accordance  with  the  plan, 
but  failed  to  take  Berzy-le-Sec  on  the  left  or  to  reach 
the  Chateau  Thierry  road  on  the  right.  Again 
rtlal  through  the  failure  of  the  1=5  3rd  French  Divi- 
sion  to  advance,  the  2nd  Brigade  suffered 
serious  casualties  from  enfilade  fire  delivered  from  the 
north.  But  on  the  right,  in  close  liaison  with  the  Mo- 
roccans, the  1 st  Brigade  crossed  the  railroad  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  vicinity  of  Bois  Gerard,  Visigneux,  and 
Aconin  Farm,  refusing  its  left  flank  to  connect  with 
the  2nd  Brigade.  At  nightfall  the  28th  Infantry  dug 
in  on  the  plateau  in  front  of  Berzy-le-Sec,  and  the 
26th  Infantry  along  the  road  from  Berzy-le-Sec  to 
Chazelle.  About  a thousand  casualties  were  suffered 
during  the  day  and  only  a few  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  Moroccans  on  the  right  had  crossed  the  rail- 
way and  entered  the  Bois  Gerard.  On  the  left  the 
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153rd  French  Division  had  failed  to  advance  beyond 
the  Ferme  du  Mt.  de  Courmelles.  A new  attack  for 
the  2 1 st  was  ordered  by  the  corps.  During  the  night 
the  1st  Moroccan  Division  was  relieved  by  the  87th, 
and  the  153rd  French  Division  by  the  69th  French 
Division.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  liaison  with 
these  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first  was  about  two 
kilometers  in  advance  of  the  second,  complicated  the 
task  of  the  1st  Division  enormously.  With  the  Sois- 
sons-Chateau  Thierry  road  and  the  wooded  heights 
north  of  Buzancy  as  its  objective,  it  was  to  attack  at 
4:45  a.m.  under  cover  of  a rolling  barrage.  No  artil- 
lery preparation  was  prescribed.  The  2nd  Battalion, 
1 8th  Infantry,  which  had  delivered  the  attack  on  the 
2 1 st,  was  to  be  the  division  reserve. 

The  commander  of  the  69th  French  Division,  just 
arrived  in  the  sector,  declared  his  utter  inability  to 
attack  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  demanded  an  artillery 

preparation  of  three  hours.  This  delay  pre- 
nal  vented  the  2nd  Brigade  from  advancing  until 

ccess  0 0 

8:30  a.m.,  but  the  1st  Brigade  moved  forward 
behind  the  barrage  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the 
whole  attack,  though  disjointed,  proved  most  suc- 
cessful. Advancing  with  its  left  refused,  the  1st  Bri- 
gade reached  its  objective  on  the  heights  north  of  Bu- 
zancy in  spite  of  a heavy  flanking  fire  from  the  north, 
and  the  2nd  Brigade  took  Berzy-le-Sec,  making  im- 
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portant  captures  of  men  and  guns.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  consolidating  the  line  and  pushing 
forward  patrols.  At  nightfall  the  line  embraced  the 
heights  north  of  Berzy-le-Sec,  the  Chateau  Thierry 
road  south  of  the  Sucrerie,  and  the  heights  north  of 
Visigneux.  In  this  position  the  division  was  notified 
that  the  promised  relief  during  the  night  was  impos- 
sible, due,  to  inability  to  bring  up  a fresh  division. 
Throughout  the  night  casualties  were  sustained  by  ma- 
chine gun  fire  from  the  north,  and  from  long-range 
artillery  fire  from  the  Missy-aux-Bois  ravine  in  the 
left  rear. 

As  the  87th  French  Division  had  failed  to  take 
Buzancy,  no  further  progress  was  possible,  and  the 
following  day  was  devoted  to  the  straightening  of  the 
line,  which  involved  the  taking  of  the  Sucrerie 

lief 

by  the  26th  Infantry.  Casualties  011  the  22nd 
were  light.  During  the  night  of  July  22nd-23rd,  the 
division  was  relieved,  including  one-third  of  the  artil- 
lery. The  following  night  the  remainder  of  the  artil- 
lery was  relieved,  and  the  entire  division  assembled 
in  the  Dammartin  rest  area  in  reserve  of  the  Tenth 
Army,  where  it  was  to  remain  until,  with  the  2nd 
U.  S.  Division,  it  was  transferred  on  the  31st  to  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Corps  with  headquarters  at  Neufchateau. 

During  the  five  days  that  the  1st  U.  S.  Division  was 
engaged  with  the  Twentieth  French  Corps,  it  had 
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progressed  eleven  kilometers  and  had  at  all  times  been 
a leader  in  the  advance  of  the  Tenth  Army.  Having 
reached  and  crossed  the  great  highway  to  Chateau 
Thierry  in  the  lead  of  all  other  units,  the  position  which 
it  finally  reached  on  the  plateau  above  the  Crise,  where 
it  was  relieved,  dominated  the  city  of  Soissons  itself. 
The  division  had  attained  the  objective  set  for  it,  and 
had  captured  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pris- 
oners and  seventy  guns.  Its  losses  were  enormous, 
being  reported  as  approximately  a thousand  killed, 
with  a total  of  seven  thousand  casualties,  including 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  commissioned  personnel. 
The  1 6th  and  18th  Infantry  lost  all  their  field  officers 
except  their  colonels;  the  28th  Infantry  lost  two,  and 
the  26th  Infantry  all  of  its  field  officers. 
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THE  SIXTH  ARMY,  JULY  18th 


Having  followed  the  ist  and  2nd  U.  S.  Divisions 
to  their  final  objectives  and  to  the  point  at  which  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  line  on  the  front  of  the  Tenth 
Army,  we  now  turn  to  the  front  of  the  Sixth  Army 
on  which  the  other  American  units  were  engaged. 

On  the  morning  of  July  18th,  the  Sixth  Army  was 
formed  as  shown  in  the  chart.*  The  Second  French 
Corps  held  the  line  from  the  Savieres  River,  from  a 
point  just  north  of  the  Ourcq  midway  between 
Faverolles  and  Ancienville,  to  a point  south  of 
Dammard;  the  Seventh  French  Corps  con- 
tinued the  line  to  a point  southwest  of  Haute- 
vennes;  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  prolonged  it  to  Vaux; 
the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  from  Vaux  beyond 
Mezy;  and  the  Third  French  Corps  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dormans.  Thus  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Second 
and  Seventh  French  Corps,  held  a north  and  south 
line,  while  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Third  French  Corps,  held  the  east  and  west 
line  of  the  Marne,  and  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  held  the 
center. 


Position 
f the 
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Army 


* Page  131, 
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The  mission  of  the  Sixth  Army  for  the  18th  was  to 
fight  a holding  action  with  its  center  and  right,  while 
the  left  advanced  in  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the 
Tenth  Army  on  the  north.  The  obvious  pur- 
'ss,on  pose  of  its  operations  was  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  position  along  the  Marne  in  order  that  his  with- 
drawal from  that  quarter  might  be  prevented  by  the 
penetration  of  the  Tenth  Army  in  his  rear.  But,  in 
the  event  the  enemy  should  commence  a withdrawal 
notwithstanding,  the  right  and  center  of  the  Sixth 
Army  were  to  abandon  their  mere  delaying  action  and 
press  northward  closely  upon  his  heels.  At  all  costs 
the  Sixth  Army  was  to  prevent  the  reinforcement  of 
the  enemy’s  right  by  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the 
left.  The  general  plan  of  operations  involved  a nicety 
of  adjustment  and  the  most  careful  timing  of  move- 
ment. 

According  to  schedule  and  without  artillery  prepara- 
tion, the  Second  and  Seventh  French  Corps  delivered 
the  attack  at  4:35  a.m.  on  the  18th,  advancing  in  pro- 
longation of  the  line  of  the  Tenth  Army,  and  pivoting 
on  the  First  U.  S.  Corps.  Involved  in  their  operations 
was  the  4th  U.  S.  Division,  the  action  of  which  must 
now  be  traced. 

Arriving  in  France  in  May,  this  division,  less  its 
artillery,  had  been  assigned  to  a British  training  area 
under  the  instruction  of  a skeleton  British  division — - 
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the  1 6th  Irish — with  headquarters  at  Samer  near  Bou- 
logne. Early  in  June  its  transfer  to  the  Marne 
The  4th  commenced,  almost  before  it  had  entered  upon 
its  training  schedule.  It  was  an  almost 
wholly  green  division,  though  a unit  of  the  so-called 
regular  establishment,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  regular  divisions,  its  ranks  were  largely  composed 
of  men  who  had  either  volunteered  or  been  drafted 
since  the  Spring  of  1917.  Among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  only  a sprinkling  were  of  the  old  service. 

On  June  15th  the  division  was  stationed  northeast 
of  Meaux,  with  headquarters  at  Lizy-sur-Ourcq. 
There  its  units  were  divided  for  training  between  the 
4th  and  164th  French  Divisions  of  the  Third  French 
Corps.  At  that  time  the  latter  division  was  in  sector, 
while  the  former  occupied  a second  line  position.  In 
this  situation  the  division  remained  until  the  concen- 
tration north  of  the  Ourcq  commenced,  when  it  was 
assembled  in  reserve  west  of  Villers-Cotterets. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  counter-offensive  the 
7th  Infantry  Brigade  operated  under  the  orders  of 
the  Second  French  Corps,  while  the  8th  Infantry 
Brigade  was  attached  to  the  Seventh  French 
of  Un1ts°n  Corps,  but  neither  brigade  functioned  as  a 
tactical  unit  and,  in  the  main,  only  battalions 
mingled  with  French  units  were  employed. 

The  39th  Infantry  of  the  7th  Brigade  was  called 
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upon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  to  relieve  French 
troops  in  the  line  during  the  night  of  July  i7th-i8th, 
while  the  47th  Infantry  remained  in  reserve  behind 
Varinfroy.  On  the  18th  it  attacked  on  the  front  of 
the  Second  French  Corps  at  8 a.m.,  taking  all  of  its 
objectives  by  3 p.m.  During  the  afternoon  the  regi- 
ment succeeded  in  taking  Noroy,  which,  according  to 
plan,  should  have  been  taken  by  French  units. 

The  8th  Brigade  arrived  in  the  sector  of  the  164th 
Division,  Seventh  French  Corps,  on  the  night  of  July 
i6th-i7th.  Two  battalions  of  the  59th  Infantry  were 
established  as  the  division  reserve,  while  the 
remaining  battalion  was  posted  at  Marnen-la- 
Poterie  as  corps  reserve.  The  58th  Infantry  was  as- 
signed to  an  assault  position  and  attacked  at  4:35  a.m., 
July  1 8th.  Without  artillery  preparation,  the  French 
and  American  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  under 
cover  of  a smoke  screen,  taking  Hautevesnes  by  5, 
and  Courchamps  at  n a.m.  The  American  troops 
took  the  village  of  Chevillon,  “ in  a splendid  dash,”  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  French  divisional  commander, 
then  advanced  very  rapidly  to  the  Sept  Bois,  south- 
west of  Montmeujon.  Passing  beyond  the  wood  they 
suddenly  came  under  violent  machine  gun  and  artil- 
lery fire  which  compelled  them  to  retire  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  Sept  Bois. 

On  the  front  of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  on  the  other 
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hand,  little  success  was  attained  on  the  18th  of  July. 
Through  its  relief  of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  on  July 
6th-8th,  the  26th  U.  S.  Division  found  itself 
The  26th  -n  a p0S£  importance  on  the  18th.  The 

role  which  it  was  called  upon  to  play  was, 
however,  accidental,  inasmuch  as  the  attack  of  that  day 
was  not  planned  until  after  the  26th  had  gone  into  the 
front  line.  This  division,  known  as  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion, was  composed  of  New  England  National  Guard 
organizations.  Arriving  in  France  late  in  October,  it 
had  trained  in  the  Neufchateau  area  throughout  the 
winter,  and  had  entered  the  line  in  a quiet  sector  near 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  March.  Thus,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Marne  it  was  presumably  one  of  the 
most  experienced  American  units,  having  been  in 
France  longer  than  any  other  except  the  1st  and  42  nd 
U.  S.  Divisions. 

The  role  assigned  it  in  the  counter-offensive  was  in- 
deed a difficult  one.  Its  pivotal  position,  the  configura- 
tion of  its  line,  the  character  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  was  called  upon  to  advance,  all  presented 
The  difficulties  of  their  own.  Occupying  a line 

!r  h^Task  running  generally  east  and  west  from  Vaux  on 
the  right  through  the  village  of  Bouresches  and 
along  the  slopes  overlooking  Belleau  and  Givry,  to  a 
point  west  and  south  of  the  village  of  Torcy,  it  was 
to  deliver  its  attack  in  concert  with  the  division  on  its 
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left,  whose  direction  of  advance  was  designed  to  be 
toward  the  east.  Any  considerable  advance  on  its  part, 
therefore,  would  necessitate  a change  of  direction  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  at  best  a difficult  manoeuvre. 
The  difficulty  was  increased  by  a considerable  curve  in 
its  own  line  between  Vaux  and  Bouresches  which  had 
compelled  interior  units  to  occupy  positions  almost  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  ground  over 
which  it  was  to  attack  offered  especially  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  the  52nd,  or  left  brigade. 

In  the  left  sub-sector  of  the  division,  from  Bou- 
resches to  Torcy,  ran  a narrow  valley  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  also  held  the  villages 
of  Belleau,  Givry,  and  Torcy  along  its  course. 
Topography  Bouresches  and  the  hills  overlooking  the  val- 
Positkm  ley  from  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
held  by  the  52nd  Brigade.  Behind  Belleau, 
Givry,  and  Torcy  rose  a steep,  wooded  height  known 
as  Hill  193,  while  farther  to  the  east  a second  hill — 
190 — barred  an  advance  in  that  direction.  The  first 
of  these  positions  was  a very  strong  one,  commanding 
the  valley  in  front  of  the  American  line  throughout  its 
whole  length;  likewise  that  portion  of  the  line  from 
Givry  to  Bouresches  was  exposed  to  enfilade  fire  from 
Hill  193,  the  seizure  of  which  was  an  essential  prelude 
to  a successful  advance  toward  the  east. 

The  taking  of  Hill  193  was  assigned  in  the  corps 
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order — No.  9,  July  17th — to  the  167th  French  Divi- 
sion on  the  left,  which  was  to  swing  its  line  to  the 
eastward  for  the  purpose.  To  the  left  brigade 
, , , of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division  was  assigned 

involved 

the  task  of  taking  Torcy,  Givry,  and  Belleau, 
short  of  Hill  193,  the  right  brigade  remaining  in  posi- 
tion during  the  swing  toward  the  east  of  the  line  on  its 
left.  The  order  was  so  planned  as  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  the  left  elements  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion crossing  the  front  of  the  division  on  its  left  and 
thereby  obstructing  its  advance.  Opposite  the  sector 
of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  when  the  attack  commenced, 
were  the  87th  German  Division,  two  regiments  of  the 
4th  Ersatz  Division,  and  one  regiment  of  the  201st 
Division.  Thus  the  enemy  line  was  inferior  in  nu- 
merical strength  to  that  of  the  assailants  on  the  day 
the  attack  opened.  It  continued  to  be  thus  inferior 
for  several  succeeding  days. 

Although  an  examination  of  the  plan  of  the  High 
Command  for  the  attack  of  July  18th  discloses  the 
most  obvious  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  26th  U.  S. 
Division,  these  difficulties  were  imposed  by 
of1  Attack  situati°n  of  the  division  rather  than  by  the 

nature  of  the  plan,  which  did  not  involve  an 
unreasonable  demand  upon  the  26th  Division.  In  the 
original  plan  the  52nd  Brigade  was  to  attack  at  4:35 
a.m.  with  its  two  regiments — 103rd  and  104th — -side 
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by  side  in  column  of  battalions,  the  103rd  Infantry  on 
the  left.  The  be  ttalions  selected  on  the  eve  of  battle 
for  the  assault  were  at  the  time  in  support,  which 
necessitated  their  movement  into  position  over  difficult 
ground  during  the  night.  An  additional  cause  of  con- 
fusion was  a late  decision  to  throw  in  a second  battalion 
of  the  left  regiment  which  was  to  push  along  the  rail- 
road between  Givry  and  Bouresches  on  the  right  of 
the  104th  Infantry.  While  moving  into  their  battle 
positions  during  the  night  two  of  these  battalions 
crossed  each  other’s  paths  in  Belleau  Woods  behind 
the  front  line,  their  elements  became  mingled,  and 
great  confusion  set  in,  with  the  not  unnatural  result 
that  at  the  hour  designated  for  the  attack  only  the  left 
battalion  advanced  to  the  assault. 

Notwithstanding  the  miscarriage  of  the  plan  of  at- 
tack and  the  confusion  of  front  line  elements,  the  vil- 
lage of  Torcy  was  taken  within  thirty  minutes  by  the 
one  assaulting  battalion,  the  attack  coming  as 
Sd  Delay  a compUte  surprise  to  the  enemy.  But  this 
success  on  his  right  only  served  to  arouse  the 
enemy  to  his  danger  in  other  quarters,  with  the  result 
that  the  two  battalions  still  struggling  to  gain  their 
positions  opposite  his  left  were  brought  under  a severe 
artillery  fire.  To  assist  them  forward  to  their  ob- 
jectives it  was  arranged  that  they  should  attack  under 
cover  of  a barrage  at  7:30  a.m.  Only  the  battalion  of 
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the  104th  Infantry,  however,  advanced  at  this  hour,  the 
right  battalion  failing  to  move  forward  until  8:15  a.m., 
at  which  time  it  was  without  the  support  of  the  artil  - 
lery. 

During  the  early  morning,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  they  had  been  involved,  the  three  as- 
saulting battalions  finally  gained  their  objectives  in  the 
face  of  a feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  inferior  troops. 
But  no  sooner  were  their  objectives  gained  than  a very 
heavy  fire  from  machine  guns  on  Hill  193,  and  from 
hostile  artillery,  fell  upon  them,  driving  the  troops  in 
Givry  and  Belleau  to  the  cover  of  the  houses  in  those 
villages,  and  compelling  the  right  battalion  between 
Givry  and  Bouresches  to  abandon  the  position  it  had 
taken  and  fall  back  to  the  cover  of  its  original  lines. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  advance 
of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division  beyond  its  first  objective 
on  the  1 8th  was  conditioned  upon  the  success  of  the 
167th  Division  on  its  left.  It  was  especially 
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disadvantageous  to  the  26th  U.  S.  Division 
that  its  orders  seemed  to  debar  it  from  any  attempt  to 
make  good  its  advance  by  pressing  beyond  Torcy  and 
Givry  and  on  to  Hill  193,  which  the  167th  French  Divi- 
sion had  failed  to  seize  as  planned.  But  even  in  the 
face  of  its  orders  a serious  attempt  to  do  so  would 
have  been  pardonable  had  notice  been  given  to  the 
167th  French  Division.  As  a matter  of  fact,  late  in 
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the  evening  an  effort  at  concerted  action  between  the 
two  divisions  was  made,  and  a few  American  troops  of 
the  left  battalion  did  actually  reach  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  but  were  soon  withdrawn  upon  advice  that  the 
167th  Division  was  unable  to  support  the  attack. 

Beyond  the  39th  French  Division  on  the  right  of  the 
26th  was  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  in  the  position  already 
examined,  with  the  28th  U.  S.  Division  divided  be- 
tween the  39th  French  Division  and  the  125th 
French  Division,  the  latter  on  the  right  of  the 
3rd.  Neither  the  3rd  U.  S.  nor  the  28th  U.  S. 
Division  was  engaged  on  the  18th  of  July,  when 
the  French  launched  their  counter-attacks 
upon  the  enemy  who  had  crossed  south  of  the  Marne 
to  the  east.  On  the  18th  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  3rd 
Division,  anxious  to  strike  a blow,  vainly  urged  a 
counter-attack  by  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division,  supported 
by  the  28th,  against  von  Boehn’s  flank  where  it  rested 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Marne.  Such  an  attack, 
however,  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan 
of  action. 


Forced 
Inaction 
of  the  3rd 
and  28th 
Divisions 
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THE  SIXTH  ARMY,  JULY  19th-20th 

While  the  entire  line  north  of  the  pivot,  or  First 
U.  S.  Corps,  along  the  west  face  of  the  Marne  salient, 
swung  forward  on  the  18th,  the  greatest  gains  were 
realized  by  the  Twentieth  Corps.  The  failure 
The  Angle  0f  qie  Thirtieth  Corps,  south  of  the  Twentieth, 
to  advance  as  rapidly,  caused  a marked  angle 
in  the  line  opposite  the  center  of  the  western  face  of  the 
salient,  where  the  new  line  turned  sharply  to  the  south- 
west past  Louatre,  then  southward  across  the  Ourcq 
east  of  Noroy.  The  angle  in  the  center  of  the  line 
also  was  made  more  acute  by  the  failure  of  the  pivot 
to  progress  during  the  swing  forward  of  the  line  to 
the  north.  Efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  advance 
the  pivot,  in  order  to  rectify  the  dangerous  angle  in 
the  center. 

During  the  19th  the  situation  of  the  3rd  U.  S.  and 
28th  U.  S.  Divisions  remained  virtually  unchanged. 
The  Americans  learned  with  regret  of  the 
Minor  passing  of  an  apparent  opportunity  for  a vic- 
>lynt|9°h  torious  counter-attack  upon  von  Boehn’s  de- 
feated left.  In  the  Second  French  Corps,  on 
the  left  of  the  Sixth  Army,  the  39th  Infantry,  4th 
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U.  S.  Division,  attached  to  the  33rd  French  Divi- 
sion, again  advanced,  attacking  at  4 a.m.  and  tak- 
ing the  three  successive  objectives  set  for  July  19th. 
That  night,  after  two  days  of  most  successful 
fighting,  the  regiment  was  relieved  and  placed  in 
support. 

In  the  sector  of  the  Seventh  French  Corps,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  8th  Brigade,  4th  U.  S.  Division,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  164th  French  Division,  also  met  with 
success,  assisting  in  taking  during  the  day  Prietz  and 
La  Grenouillere  Farm.  On  the  20th  they  took  Som- 
melans,  and  on  the  21st  they  took  Preteret  Farm  and 
entered  the  Bois  de  Bonnes.  The  following  day  they 
took  Bois  de  Bonnes  and  pushed  the  line  forward  into 
the  Bois  de  Chatelet.  After  five  days  of  continuous 
heavy  fighting  the  battalions  of  the  58th  and  59th  In- 
fantry, which  had  received  during  that  period  their  first 
experience  of  battle,  were  finally  relieved  from  the 
front  line.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  combatant 
strength  of  this  one  fresh  American  brigade  probably 
equaled  that  of  the  entire  French  division  to  which  it 
was  attached,  its  influence  upon  the  successful  advance 
within  the  sector  of  the  Seventh  French  Corps  will  not 
seem  inconsiderable. 

We  return  to  the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  which  had 
been  checked  in  its  advance  on  the  18th  by  the  ob- 
stacle presented  in  Hill  193,  north  of  Belleau  and  Givry. 
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The  Division  was  compelled  to  await  the  capture  of 
that  key  position  by  the  167th  French  Divi- 
Plans  for  sion  on  its  left.  Recognizing  fully  the  impor- 
Division  tance  of  the  position,  the  Germans  reinforced 
it  heavily  late  on  the  1 8th,  and  held  it  more 
firmly  on  the  19th  than  on  the  day  before.  The  167th 
French  Division,  therefore,  found  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  assigned  it  increased  rather  than  diminished.  All 
through  the  19th  this  division  struggled  in  vain  to  ad- 
vance from  the  west,  meeting  the  most  resolute  resist- 
ance at  each  attempt.  Nor  did  it  meet  with  more  suc- 
cess on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  In  the  meantime  the 
26th  U.  S.  Division  remained  idle,  in  so  far  as  any 
organized  effort  to  advance  was  concerned,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  the  orders  of  the  corps,  its  advance, 
even  had  it  been  able  to  progress,  was  limited  by  the 
action  of  the  division  on  its  left.  But  on  the  20th, 
after  the  repeated  failure  of  the  167th  French  Division 
to  take  FXill  193,  a new  attack  was  organized,  to  be 
delivered  along  the  entire  corps  front  at  3 p.m.,  and 
to  the  167th  French  Division  the  seizure  of  Hill  193 
was  again  assigned.  The  52nd  Brigade,  26th  U.  S. 
Division,  was  to  push  eastward  and  take  Hill  190,  while 
the  51st  Brigade  was  to  support  the  effort  of  the  latter 
with  an  attack  on  its  right  against  the  wooded  region 
north  of  Vaux  and  east  of  Bouresches.  After  the 
attainment  of  the  first  objectives,  the  advance  was  to  be 
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continued  by  the  whole  corps  in  the  direction  of  the 
Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  road.  The  attack  of  the  in- 
fantry was  to  be  preceded  by  an  artillery  preparation 
of  an  hour  and  a half. 

The  problem  before  the  52nd  Brigade  on  the  left 
of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division  was  no  easy  one.  A bat- 
talion of  the  104th  Infantry  had  established  itself  at 
Torcy,  facing  north,  v/ith  Hill  193  on  its  right 
Difficulty  front.  In  order  to  advance  toward  the  east 

of  the  . 

Problem  this  battalion  would  be  compelled  to  take  a 
support  position  in  rear  of  the  battalion  of  the 
104th  Infantry  in  Belleau  and  Givry.  If  Hill  193 
should  not  be  taken,  the  latter  battalion,  in  advancing 
up  the  shallow  depression  between  Hills  193  and  190 
against  the  stronghold  of  Les  Brusses  Farm,  would  be 
exposed,  as  also  the  battalion  of  the  103rd  Infantry 
on  its  right,  to  enfilade  fire  from  the  left. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  attack  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  division  and  corps  failed  absolutely  to  partici- 
pate in  the  artillery  preparation,  and  again  the  167th 
French  Division  failed  to  take  Hill  193.  The 
Inadequacy  left  battalion  (104th  Infantry),  attacking  east- 
Attack  ward  on  schedule  time  from  Belleau,  soon  lost 
touch  with  the  battalion  on  its  right  (103rd 
Infantry),  and  after  advancing  a short  distance  with 
both  flanks  exposed,  dug  in  under  a heavy  fire.  The 
103rd  Infantry  also  attacked  on  schedule  time  over  the 
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open  ground  in  its  front  between  Givry  and  Bouresches, 
but  its  left  was  soon  held  up  by  fire  from  Hill  193  and 
compelled  to  dig  in,  its  right  front  and  support  com- 
panies alone  reaching  the  objective  on  Hill  190.  Hold- 
ing on  to  the  position  they  had  won,  they  were  rein- 
forced during  the  night. 

The  obstacles  which  confronted  the  51st  Brigade  on 
the  right  were  less  formidable  than  those  encountered 
by  the  52nd  Brigade,  and  its  attack  was  more  success- 
ful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  chief  difficulty 
fheTohf  H its  path  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  while 

and  102nd  the  woocjs  on  its  left  front  were  apparently 

Infantry 

lightly  held,  its  left  regiment  was  facing  east, 
and  its  right  regiment  north,  so  that  without  the  most 
careful  coordination  of  the  attack  there  was  grave  dan- 
ger of  confusion  and  the  intermingling  of  the  assaulting 
battalions.  However,  the  operation  was  well  con- 
ducted. The  troops  of  the  102nd  Infantry  on  the  left 
promptly  entered  and  cleared  out  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
resches in  their  front,  while  the  101st  Infantry, 
echeloned  to  the  left,  and  maintaining  excellent  liaison, 
established  itself  in  the  Bois  de  la  Halmadiere  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Upon  the  line  indicated,  progress 
ceased,  as  the  brigade  on  the  left  had  failed  to  advance, 
and  the  Germans  still  held  a commanding  position  on 
Hill  204,  east  of  Vaux,  within  the  sector  of  the  left 
division  of  the  Thirty-ninth  French  Corps.  This  posi- 
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tion  for  some  time  had  successfully  resisted  the  most 
serious  efforts  directed  against  it.  In  this  situation  the 
26th  U.  S.  Division  rested  on  the  night  of  July  20, 
during  which  the  enemy  effected  a withdrawal  from  its 
front  without  molestation. 


XII 


THE  SIXTH  ARMY,  JULY  21st-24th 

By  the  evening  of  July  20th,  the  Tenth  and  Sixth 
Armies  had  advanced  the  west  face  of  the  salient  to 
the  line  of  Berzy-le-Sec,  Villemontoire,  the  outskirts 
of  Le  Plessier-Huleu,  and  Oulchy-la-Ville. 
Problem  From  then  on,  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  with  a 

for  the  front  of  seven  kilometers  held  by  the  26th 

rirst  Corps  J 

U.  S.  and  167th  French  Divisions,  which 
hitherto  had  been  called  on  to  advance  nearly  due  east, 
was  expected  to  swing  gradually  toward  the  northeast. 
Having  been  up  to  this  time  at  the  pivot  of  the  opera- 
tions directed  against  the  plateau  southwest  of  Soissons, 
its  advance  had  necessarily  depended  upon  the  progress 
of  the  line  on  its  left.  But  with  the  whole  line  straight- 
ened out  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  corps  on  its 
left,  the  progress  of  the  First  Corps  was  no  longer  to 
be  a mere  following-up  movement.  With  the  Thirty- 
eighth  French  Corps  on  its  right  it  was  to  make  the 
greatest  daily  advance  in  conformity  with  the  elements 
on  its  left.  The  enemy  was  to  be  pressed  vigorously 
along  a line  swinging  half  to  the  left  on  a pivot  resting 
on  the  Aisne,  thus  forcing  him  behind  the  Vesle. 
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Sometime  during  the  night  of  the  19th  the  German 
High  Command  took  the  decision  to  effect  a withdrawal 
on  the  night  of  the  20th.  This  decision  was  known  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  dur- 
Actj^n  of  ing  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  so  that  orders 

the  26th  were  issued  by  8 p.m.  directing  that  an  im- 

Division  J 0 

mediate  pursuit  be  pressed.  It  v/as  dawn 
of  the  2 1st,  however,  before  the  leading  elements  of 
the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  in  regimental  columns,  got 
under  way.  Early  in  the  morning  the  167th  French 
Division  occupied  Hill  193,  which  cleared  the  way  for 
an  advance,  but  despite  repeated  urgings  from  Corps 
Headquarters  the  progress  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division 
was  so  slow  that  contact  with  the  enemy  was  completely 
lost.  It  was  1 p.m.  when  the  52nd  Brigade  in  the  lead 
arrived  at  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  road,  where, 
having  reached  the  point  designated  as  its  objective  for 
the  day  in  the  event  strong  resistance  were  encountered, 
it  halted  without  thought  of  further  pursuit,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  regain  contact  with  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  proceeded  to  dig  in. 

At  4 p.m.  the  brigade  commanders  received  an  order 
which  had  taken  twelve  hours  to  reach  them,  directing 
them  to  resume  the  advance.  They  did  so,  but  the 
division  was  no  longer  in  condition  to  press,  or  even 
harry  a resolute  rear  guard.  During  the  late  afternoon 
the  leading  unit  of  the  left  column,  pushing  eastward 
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along  the  road  leading  to  the  villages  of  Trugny  and 
Epieds,  came  into  sudden  contact  with  enemy  machine 
guns,  but  when  the  battalion  commander  undertook  to 
organize  an  attack  upon  the  hostile  position,  he  dis- 
covered that  three  of  his  companies  had  fallen  back, 
leaving  only  the  company  forming  his  advance  guard. 
Nor  had  the  supporting  battalion  come  up,  as  it  had 
failed  to  receive  the  incompletely  distributed  order  to 
press  on  at  4 o’clock.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  entire  brigade  again  halted,  this  time  for  the  night. 

Like  the  51st  Brigade,  the  52nd  Brigade,  advancing 
slowly  in  its  sub-sector  to  the  south,  had  completely 
lost  contact  with  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning. 
After  halting  on  the  Chateau  Thierry  road  it  too  re- 
sumed its  advance  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  upon  dis- 
covering hostile  machine  guns  in  position  near  Trugny, 
the  102nd  Infantry  in  advance  withdrew  to  the  woods 
on  the  east  for  the  night,  while  the  101st  Infantry 
went  into  bivouac  a short  distance  in  its  rear. 

Further  delays  in  the  distribution  of  orders  made 
the  success  of  a later  attack  very  doubtful.  Division 
Field  Order  No.  58,  issued  at  5:25  p.m.,  July  21st, 
urging  “ no  delay  or  cessation  ” in  the  pursuit, 

Further  did  not  reach  Headquarters,  51st  Brigade,  un- 

Mistakes  • • 

and  Delays  til  after  midnight,  and  Headquarters,  52nd 
Brigade,  until  an  even  later  hour,  while  the 
troops  were  resting  in  bivouac.  Moreover,  definite  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  location  of  the  front  line  never 
reached  the  artillery  throughout  the  day  of  the  pro- 
jected advance.  No  wonder  that  virtually  no  progress 
was  made. 

An  attack  was  delivered  at  daybreak  on  the  22nd  by 
the  52nd  Brigade,  without  artillery  support.  It  was 
broken  up,  and  the  assaulting  troops  driven  back  to 
their  original  positions.  It  was  reported  that 
Results  of  they  had  been  fired  upon  by  their  own  artillery 
gamzaticn  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  attack.  The 
51st  Brigade,  attacking  at  7:30  a.m.,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a temporary  lodgment  in  Trugny  and 
Epieds,  then,  unsupported  by  artillery,  it  was  driven 
from  the  positions  it  had  gained.  Two  hours  later  the 
brigade  delivered  a second  attack  with  an  accompany- 
ing barrage,  but  the  advance  was  checked  with  heavy 
loss  on  the  open  slopes  west  of  Trugny.  The  52nd  Bri- 
gade, having  made  no  further  efforts  to  advance  dur- 
ing the  morning,  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
the  afternoon.  Night  fell  with  the  whole  line  virtually 
unchanged. 

The  corps  ordered  an  attack  for  4:35  a.m.  on  the 
23rd,  and  accordingly  the  101st  Infantry,  which  was 
comparatively  fresh,  was  moved  into  the  front  line 
during  the  night.  It  was  to  be  supported  by  the  101st 
Engineers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  infantry  assaulted 
after  7 a.m.,  two  and  a half  hours  late,  after  the  artil- 
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lery  barrage  had  died  down,  the  attack  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  Bois  de  Trugny,  outflanking  the  villages 
of  Epieds  and  Trugny,  and  bade  fair  at  the  outset 
to  meet  with  great  success.  But,  wholly  unsupported 
by  the  artillery  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  advance,  it  was 
finally  checked  at  10:15  a.m.  The  troops  had  made  a 
splendid  effort  during  the  early  morning.  They  were 
now  subjected  to  a heavy  fire  from  the  left,  and  a 
prolonged  bombardment  with  high  explosive  and  gas 
shells,  which  compelled  them  to  withdraw  during  the 
afternoon  to  their  lines  of  the  morning.  There  they 
were  re-formed  with  commendable  energy  by  the  unit 
commanders  preparatory  to  a new  attack  which  was 
planned  by  the  division,  but  which  was  later  called 
off. 

But  the  German  plan  of  retreat  had  been  upset. 
Though  it  had  been  determined  on  the  19th  to  com- 
mence the  withdrawal  to  the  Ourcq  the  following  night, 
with  the  Vesle  as  the  ultimate  line  of  defense, 
Situation  so  great  was  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Tenth 
Germans  French  Army  that  the  German  High  Command 
was  compelled  to  throw  its  Ninth  Army,  under 
von  Eben,  into  the  line  on  the  right  of  the  Seventh  Army 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  and  to  hold  the  positions  in  the 
region  of  Soissons.  Thus  during  the  succeeding  days 
the  Tenth  Army  was  confronted  by  the  Ninth  German 
Army,  while  the  entire  Seventh  German  Army  sought 
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in  vain  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Army  of 
the  French. 

Reinforcements  had  been  urgently  requested  by  the 
division  commander  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  on  the 
night  of  the  22  nd,  and  in  compliance  with  his  request 
the  corps  sent  forward  the  56th  Brigade,  28th 
Another  U.  S.  Division,  placing  it  under  his  command. 
Opportunity  It  was  directed  that  this  brigade  take  over  the 
entire  front  line  of  the  26th  Division,  and  at- 
tack at  4:05  a.m.,  July  24th.  The  night  of  the  23rd  was 
spent  in  effecting  the  relief,  which  was  accomplished 
only  after  great  confusion  and  many  irksome  delays. 
It  proved  impossible,  therefore,  to  launch  the  attack  at 
the  time  ordered.  The  167th  French  Division,  how- 
ever, did  attack  on  time  only  to  find  that  the  enemy 
had  retired. 

During  the  24th  contact  was  again  lacking  between 
the  26th  U.  S.  Division  and  the  retreating  enemy.  The 
pursuit  was  taken  up  during  the  morning  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Fere-Jaulgonne  road,  where  the 
the  26thf  26th  Division  was  finally  relieved  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  July  by  the  42nd  U.  S.,  the 
command  within  the  sector  passing  at  7 a.m.  on 
the  25th. 

The  casualties  were  at  first  reported  as  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eight,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  perma- 
nent losses  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Only  five 
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hundred  and  ninety-five  killed,  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  seriously  wounded,  or  a total 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  were  subsequently  re- 
ported. The  division  is  credited  with  the  capture  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  during  the  entire  week 
over  which  its  operations  extended. 

While  the  26th  Division  was  following  the  enemy 
within  the  sector  of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  the  3rd 
Division  had  taken  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the 
Ourcq.  On  the  19th,  the  Germans  had  suc- 
Thc  3rd  ceeded  in  withdrawing  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  east  of  the  3rd  Division  almost 
without  molestation.  By  the  time  a vigorous  blow  had 
been  planned,  and  action  taken  to  deliver  it,  it  was 
too  late,  for  when  the  attack  was  delivered,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  the  enemy  had  already  abandoned 
his  lines, _ not  only  at  the  point  of  attack  but  north  of 
the  Marne  as  well.  Working  all  day  with  unusual 
energy,  though  under  the  fire  of  hostile  guns,  the 
engineers  succeeded  in  throwing  across  the  Marne 
three  floating  bridges,  in  addition  to  a pontoon  and  a 
trestle  bridge,  over  which  the  infantry  crossed  by  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  From  the  river  the  division 
pushed  up  the  slopes  on  the  north  bank  and  across  the 
high  ground  beyond,  toward  Le  Charmel.  Between  the 
Foret  de  Fere  and  the  Foret  de  Ris,  which  lay  along  the 
boundaries  of  its  sector,  progress  was  slow,  for  numer- 
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ous  machine  gun  nests  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
division  during  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th.  The  fighting 
was  at  times  severe  at  La  Theodore  and  La  Tienterne 
Farms  on  the  left,  and  Les  Franquets  Farm  on  the 
great  central  ridge  lying  in  the  division  sector. 

Simultaneously  with  the  relief  of  the  26th  by  the 
42nd  U.  S.  Division  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  3rd  was 
preparing  to  assault  the  town  of  Le  Charmel,  well  to  its 
right.  But  important  developments  in  the  Allied  stra- 
tegy, culminating  on  July  24th,  must  be  outlined  before 
an  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  this  attack. 


XIII 


THE  OPENING  OF  A NEW  PHASE 

The  24th  of  July  marks  an  important  turning  point 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Allies.  A glance  at  the  appended 
chart  disclosing  the  daily  progress  of  the  attack  will 
show  that  on  this  date  the  line  of  the  Tenth 

The  Con-  and  Sixth  Armies  had  swept  forward  to  Bu- 

ference  of  . 

July  24th  zancy  on  the  left,  Oulchy-le-Chateau  in  the 
center,  and  to  Le  Charmel  on  the  right.  Al- 
though the  Tenth  Army  had  advanced  after  the  18th 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  had  made  relatively 
slight  daily  gains,  progress  in  the  center  had  been  more 
rapid,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  to  the 
Ourcq.  So  successful  had  the  operation  been  as  a 
whole  that  Marshal  Foch  determined  to  take  the  initi- 
ative and  pass  to  a general  offensive  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  Allies.  With  this  object  in  view,  a con- 
ference at  his  headquarters  at  Senlis  was  held  on  the 
24th,  attended  by  General  Pershing  and  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  where  the  general  plan  of  operations  was  out- 
lined. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a broad  and  comprehensive 
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plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  appears  on  the  part 
of  Marshal  Foch.  It  is  embodied  in  the  memorandum, 
dealing  with  the  military  situation  and  the 
The  Plan  operations  to  be  undertaken  in  the  future, 
°Fforshal  which  he  submitted  to  his  subordinate  com- 
manders on  July  24th,  and  upon  which  they 
agreed.  The  Allies  had  turned  the  5th  German  offen- 
sive into  a defeat  for  the  enemy.  They  had  at  last 
reached  an  equality  with  the  enemy  in  the  number  of 
combatants,  though  not  in  the  number  of  combat  units. 
For  the  first  time  they  possessed  a superiority  in  the 
number  of  their  reserves.  While  the  enemy  was  con- 
fronted with  a grave  and  continuing  crisis  in  maintain- 
ing the  number  of  his  effectives,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  American  reinforcements  were  arriving 
monthly  for  the  Allies,  who  also  possessed  an  unques- 
tioned superiority  of  aviation  and  tank  material,  and 
already  a small  artillery  superiority  which  would  in- 
crease rapidly  with  the  arrival  of  the  American  artil- 
lery. Of  the  two  armies  which  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  maintain — one  a holding  army  in  the  line, 
the  other  a shock  army  of  manoeuvre  at  the  disposal 
of  the  German  High  Command,  the  first  was  approach- 
ing exhaustion  and  the  latter  was  much  weakened. 
The  Allies  had  taken  the  initiative  in  full  combat,  and 
their  strength  enabled  them  to  retain  it.  Furthermore, 
the  principles  of  war  demanded  that  they  do  so.  The 
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moment  had,  in  fact,  come  to  abandon  the  general 
..  The  Day ..  defensive  attitude  which  had  been  imposed 
of  the  Allies  upon  the  Allies  by  numerical  inferiority,  and 
to  pass  to  the  offensive. 

Though  the  5th  German  offensive,  which  had  already 
been  turned  into  a defeat  for  the  enemy,  was  first  of  all 
to  be  exploited  by  carrying  on  vigorous  attacks  without 
relaxation  on  the  battlefield  between  the  Aisne 
thfp'lan*  and  the  Marne,  the  consequences  of  these 
operations  were  to  extend  beyond  this  one 
battlefield.  Certain  operations  preliminary  to  a de- 
cisive offensive  were  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  release  the  railroads  in- 
dispensable to  future  operations.  The  minimum  result 
of  the  present  offensive  was  to  be  the  release  of  the 
Paris-Avricourt  railroad  in  the  region  of  the  Marne. 
The  Paris-Amiens  railroad  was  to  be  freed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  British  and  French  Armies.  The 
Paris-Avricourt  railroad  in  the  region  of  Commercy 
was  to  be  released  by  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  thus  placing  the  Allies  within  striking  distance 
of  Briey  and  enabling  them  to  operate,  if  necessary, 
on  a large  scale  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle. 
The  St.  Mihiel  operation  was  to  be  conducted  by  the 
American  Army  as  soon  as  it  was  capable  of  perform- 
ing such  a task. 

The  second  series  of  operations  was  to  release 
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the  mining  districts  in  the  north,  and  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  regions  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 
For  this  purpose  two  attacks  were  to  be  made,  either 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  so  planned  as  to  hinder 
the  enemy  in  the  use  of  his  reserves  and  to  prevent 
their  reconstitution.  The  attacks  were  to  be  power- 
fully prepared,  and  were  to  possess  the  element  of  sur- 
prise which  the  recent  operations  had  shown  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  success. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  Marshal  Foch  to  predict 
how  far  the  operations  outlined  by  him  would  carry 
the  Allies  into  time  and  space.  He  declared,  however, 
that  it  was  advisable  to  plan  in  the  present 

The 

Promise  for  an  important  offensive  that  might  become 

Future  possible  for  the  late  Summer  or  Autumn,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  was  not  specified,  though 
no  doubt  well  understood.  Finally,  the  Marshal  gave 
warning  that  the  Germans  would  seek  to  avoid  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Allies  and  to  save  their  effectives  by  with- 
drawing to  shorter  lines,  as  they  had  done  after  the 
great  Somme  battle  of  1916.  Such  a manoeuvre  was 
not  to  be  permitted  by  the  Allies,  who  were  to  watch 
the  enemy  closely  and  prevent  leisurely  withdrawals 
on  his  part. 

So  much  for  the  views  and  plans  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  on  July  24th.  They  clearly  indicate 
that  American  troops  were  to  be  held  on  the  Marne 


for  the 
Americans 
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and  employed  there  as  long  as  necessary  in  the 
operation  in  which  they  were  then  engaged. 
As  early  as  July  10th,  General  Pershing,  count- 
ing on  newly  arrived  units,  had  agreed  to  re- 
lieve five  divisions  from  sectors  in  the  east  of  France 
during  July  and  August,  and  to  hold  them  subject  to 
use  elsewhere.  On  the  21st  it  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  Marshal  Foch  that  two  American  groups 
should  be  formed,  one  to  be  employed  in  the  Marne 
sector,  the  other  to  occupy  the  region  of  Nancy-Toul. 
Pursuant  to  this  understanding,  the  5th,  35th,  and  28th 
U.  S.  Divisions  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  front 
of  the  Seventh  and  transferred  to  the  area  of  the  Eighth 
French  Army,  on  August  15th,  25th,  and  September 
5th,  respectively,  while  no  more  American  divisions 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  area  of  the  former. 

Accordingly  on  July  24th,  the  1st  American  Army, 
with  Headquarters  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  was  cre- 
ated, and  two  days  later  it  was  agreed  that  to  this  group 
should  be  assigned  the  4th,  26th,  32nd,  42nd, 
The  First  77th,  and  82nd  U.  S.  Divisions,  while  the 
A™myCan  Nancy-Toul  group  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
89th,  90th,  and  92nd  Divisions  in  the  line,  with 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  26th  Divisions  in  reserve.  The 
last  four  divisions,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the 
Marne,  were  to  be  reconstituted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  High  Command 
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did  not  intend  to  allow  the  projected  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
tion, or  one  in  the  region  of  the  Meuse,  to  interfere 
with  the  present  exploitation  of  the  success  on  the 
Marne  or  with  the  continuance  of  American  divisions 
in  that  region. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  definite  organi- 
zation of  two  American  groups  at  this  time  marks  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  British 
military  authorities  of  all  idea  of  absorbing 
the  American  combat  units  within  their  own  or- 
ganizations.* General  Pershing,  by  unwaver- 
ing persistence,  had  won  a complete  victory 
in  the  long  struggle  over  this  proposal,  which 
had  repeated  itself  again  and  again  in  various  forms. 


Final 
Recogni- 
tion of 
Pershing’s 
Policy 


* The  British  now  strenuously  opposed  the  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  American  Army  would  either  meet 
with  unexpected  success  and  be  led  too  far  for  safety,  or  meet 
with  a reverse  which  would  impair  its  value  in  subsequent  opera- 
tions. In  either  event  the  psychological  effect  would  be  deleteri- 
ous. They  eventually  abandoned  their  opposition. 


XIV 


MORE  AMERICANS 

The  42nd  U.  S.  Division,  which  took  over  the  sector 
of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division  on  the  morning  of  July 
25  th,  came  into  the  line  comparatively  fresh.  Known 
as  the  “ Rainbow  Division  ” because  it  was 
The  composed  of  National  Guard  organizations 

Division  from  many  States,  it  had  been  hastily  or- 
ganized and  sent  to  France  in  October. 
After  a period  of  grueling  training  in  the  Rolampont 
area,  near  Langres,  it  had  been  sent  into  the  line 
late  in  February  in  a quiet  sector  east  of  Luneville 
for  its  first  instruction  in'  trench  warfare.  When  the 
German  offensive  of  March  began,  it  was  attached  to 
the  Twenty-first  French  Corps,  and  was  stationed  in  a 
second  line  position  on  the  front  of  the  Fourth  French 
Army  east  of  Reims.  It  remained  with  this  army  until 
after  the  German  Champagne  Offensive  of  July  15th- 
18th  had  been  defeated,  and  the  enemy  began  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  front  of  the  Fourth  French 
Army.  Then  the  division  was  ordered  to  entrain  for 
the  region  northwest  of  Chateau  Thierry,  where  it  was 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sixth  French  Army. 
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After  having  withdrawn  from  the  line  on  July  21st, 
the  84th  Infantry  Brigade  had  two  days’  rest  near  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  then  moved  by  trucks  to  the  Foret 
de  Fere,  where  it  relieved  the  56th  Brigade, 
Its  Im-  28th  U.  S.  Division,  at  that  time  under  the 
PosUion  command  of  the  26th  Division.  Upon  being 
relieved  this  brigade  was  posted  in  the  Bois 
Jean  Guillaume  as  division  reserve.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding night  the  83rd  Brigade,  42nd  Division,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Field  Order  No.  21,  First  U.  S.  Corps, 
relieved  the  167th  French  Division,  thus  giving  the 
42nd  U.  S.  Division  the  entire  front  of  the  First  U.  S. 
Corps. 

The  original  front  of  the  corps  on  July  18th  was, 
perhaps,  seven  or  more  kilometers  in  width.  The 
operations  of  July  20th  had  contracted  the  front  con- 
siderably, and  when  the  26th  U.  S.  Division 
Front*  of  was  relieved  its  sector  had  dwindled  to  a trifle 
the  First  Qver  twQ  kiiometers.  The  combined  front  of 

Corps 

the  167th  and  164th  French  Divisions  on  its 
left  was  not  much  greater.  The  gradual  narrowing  of 
the  division  sectors  was  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
shortening  of  the  front  of  the  whole  offensive  as  the 
salient  was  pressed  in  from  the  flanks  and  apex,  and 
as  the  Allied  line  approached  more  nearly  a straight 
line  parallel  to  the  Vesle.  Thus,  the  battle  line  of  the 
1 8th  between  the  Aisne  and  Jaulgonne,  sixty-two  kilo- 
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meters  in  length,  was  reduced  by  July  26th  to  ap- 
proximately forty-one  kilometers  along  the  Ourcq,  and 
it  contracted  later  to  thirty-five  kilometers  along  the 
Vesle,  when  it  became  stabilized.  Consequently  the 
attacking  divisions  tended  to  crowd  together  as  they 
pressed  northward,  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  di- 
visions from  time  to  time  and  the  constant  redistribu- 
tion of  sectors.  Especially  rapid  was  the  contraction 
north  of  Chateau  Thierry  at  the  apex  of  the  receding 
salient. 

The  heavy  fighting  between  the  18th  and  25th,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  the  enemy’s  line  on  the  22nd, 
had,  despite  the  contraction  of  the  entire  front,  com- 
pelled the  use  of  more  and  more  divisions  in 
the  front  line  and  the  relief  of  many  divisions 
along  the  entire  front.  Thus,  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  the  Allied  order  of  battle  was  as 
shown  in  the  chart.  North  of  the  Ourcq,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  place  fifteen  divisions  in  the  front  line, 
whereas  the  attack  had  been  begun  with  but  thirteen. 
However,  the  Sixth  Army  order  of  battle  of  the  25th 
was  changed  only  as  to  the  identity  of  the  divisions  in 
line,  the  number  remaining  the  same.  Confronting  the 
seventeen  French  divisions  of  the  Sixth  French  Army 
in  the  front  line  and  in  support  were  thirteen  German 
divisions;  eleven  German  divisions  in  the  front  line 
confronted  twelve  Allied  divisions. 


Continued 
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From  July  25th  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  progress 
of  the  Allied  line  continued  to  be  more  rapid  along 
the  front  of  the  Sixth  than  along  that  of  the  Tenth 
Army,  which  encountered  energetic  resist- 
Success  of  ance.  Along  the  front  of  the  Sixth  Army  a 

ArmyXth  withdrawal  was  being  effected  and  a mere 

delaying  action  fought  to  cover  it.  But  the 
enemy  was  determined  to  hold  the  line  in  the 
region  of  Soissons,  as  appears  from  his  sudden  and 
heavy  reinforcement  of  his  positions  north  of  the 
Ourcq. 

In  the  attack  delivered  by  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  on 
the  morning  of  July  25th,  the  4th  Infantry,  advancing 
along  the  ridge,  and  the  7th  Infantry  up  the  ravine  to 
the  east  against  Le  Charmel,  encountered  seri- 
Le'charmel  ous  resistance,  and  suffered  heavy  casualties, 
but  reached  their  objective  and  consolidated 
the  line  gained  during  the  night.  For  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  a new  attack  with  an  artillery  preparation  of 
two  hours  was  planned  by  the  Thirty-eighth  French 
Corps  for  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division  in  concert  with  the 
39th  French  Division  on  the  left,  but  the  assaulting 
battalions  of  the  3rd  Division  were  hurled  back  as  they 
tried  to  pass  through  Le  Charmel,  and  the  39th  French 
Division  made  no  advance  whatever.  During  the  night 
the  enemy  resumed  his  withdrawal,  so  that  on  the  27th 
the  3rd  Division  advanced  over  five  kilometers,  taking 
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the  town  of  Roncheres  and  reaching  the  Ourcq  itself 
on  the  28th. 

Opposite  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  on  the  front  taken 
over  on  July  25th  by  the  42nd  U.  S.  Division,  the 
Germans  were  at  first  inactive.  Their  positions  be- 
tween the  Bois  de  Preaux  were  quiet  on  the 
morning  of  July  26th.  But  towards  2 p.m., 
they  shelled  the  Bois  de  Beuvardes  and  the 
woods  around  La  Logette  Farm  and  north  of 
Grande  Marie  Farm  with  phosgene  gas,  causing  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  Americans.  At  4:50  p.m.,  under 
cover  of  a rolling  barrage,  the  84th  Brigade  attacked, 
entering  the  Foret  de  Fere  on  the  left,  and  taking  La 
Croix  Rouge  Farm  and  the  hostile  position  along  the 
Jaulgonne-Fere-en-Tardenois  road  running  into  the 
Verte  Jean  Guillaume  Woods,  on  the  right.  Meanwhile, 
touch  was  lost  with  the  39th  French  Division  on  the 
right,  from  the  sector  of  which  a heavy  flanking 
fire  was  delivered  upon  the  American  line.  The  Bri- 
gade was  compelled  to  withdraw  after  dark  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  Beuvardes  Woods  west  of  La  Croix  Rouge 
Farm,  where  the  troops  dug  in  for  the  night  under 
a heavy  bombardment. 

In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  German  positions  op- 
posite the  42nd  it  was  decided  to  make  no  effort  to 
take  them  during  daylight  on  the  27th,  but  to  make 
a surprise  attack  that  night.  But  first,  the  83rd 
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Brigade  was  to  extend  its  left  by  taking  over  with  one 
of  its  regiments  the  sector  of  the  164th  French 
Unexpected  Division,  thus  giving  to  the  42nd  U.  S.  Divi- 
of  ff>e  sion  a front  of  five  kilometers.  The  attack 
was  to  be  supported  by  the  artillery  of  the 
26th  and  42nd  U.'  S.,  164th  and  167th  French  Divi- 
sions with  a violent  preparation  lasting  ten  minutes, 
and  powerful  interdiction  fire  on  the  hostile  strong- 
points.  But  at  1 p.m.  on  the  27th  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  upon  the  Ourcq  to- 
ward Fismes,  whereupon  the  pursuit  was  vigorously 
pressed  through  the  Foret  de  Fere  to  the  open  country 
northeast  of  it.  Prisoners  captured  during  the  26th 
and  27th  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  201st  Division 
opposite  the  Americans  had  been  reinforced  by 
elements  of  two  first-class  shock  divisions, — the  4th 
Guard  and  28th  Divisions, — and  of  the  10th  Land- 
wehr  Division,  and  that  serious  resistance  might  be 
offered  south  of  the  Ourcq.  But  by  8 p.m.  on  the  27th 
patrols  and  French  armored  cars  had  reached  the 
southern  bank  of  the  stream,  while  the  42nd  U.  S. 
Division  had  pressed  northward  in  four  columns  to 
within  one  kilometer  of  its  southern  bank  south  of 
Sergy,  taking  over  great  quantities  of  abandoned  mate- 
rial and  stores. 

A new  American  division  entered  the  line  on  July 
28th.  Next  to  the  42nd  Division  was  the  39th  French 
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Division  on  the  left  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps, 
which  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
Fresh Cr  tions  on  the  15th,  occupied  the  sector  between 

American  foe  First  U.  S.  Corps  and  the  3rd  U.  S.  Divi- 

sion.  Though  tired,  the  39th  French  Division 
in  the  advance  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  had 
taken  the  villages  of  Fresnes  and  Courmont,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  2 7th-2  8th  it  held  a line  within  one 
kilometer  of  the  Ourcq  itself,  in  prolongation  of  the 
front  of  the  42nd  U.  S.  Division.  On  that  night  it 
was  relieved  by  the  55th  Brigade,  28th  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion. Of  this  division  only  the  56th  Brigade,  which  on 
the  night  of  July  23rd  had  relieved  the  51st  Brigade 
of  the  26th  U.  S.  Division,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  from  Trugny  to  Beuvardes,  had  as  yet 
been  in  action.  The  rest  of  the  Division  had  remained 
wholly  in  support.  The  arrival  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Corps  on  the  Ourcq  on  the  right  of  the  First  U.  S. 
Corps,  and  the  relief  by  the  28th  U.  S.  Division  of 
the  39th  French  Division  on  its  left,  resulted  in  the 
alignment  of  three  American  divisions — the  42nd, 
28th,  and  3rd — along  a front  from  a point  opposite 
Sergy  to  Roncheres  inclusive. 

During  the  advance  of  the  First  U.  S.  and  Thirty- 
eighth  French  Corps  from  the  Marne  to  the  Ourcq, 
each  undoubtedly  influenced  to  some  extent  the  prog- 
ress of  the  other.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  within  these 
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corps  sectors  both  the  42nd  and  3rd  U.  S.  Divisions 
had  progressed  more  rapidly  as  a rule  than  the 
Effective-  divisions  on  their  flanks,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
Amencans  fore,  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they  had 
supplied  that  driving  force  which  brought  the 
First  U.  S.  and  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  to  the 
Ourcq  in  advance  of  the  corps  on  their  flanks. 

Closely  following  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  was  the  4th 
U.  S.  Division,  and  behind  it  still  another  American 
division  had  appeared  in  the  theatre  of  operations. 
After  its  infantry  units  were  withdrawn  from 
Their  the  front  line  in  the  Second  and  Seventh 

Number"8  French  Corps,  on  July  19th  and  22nd,  the  4th 
U.  S.  Division  was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  zone 
Marizy-Ste.  Marie  Bonnes-Hautevesnes-Brumetz-St. 
Quentin-Marizy-Ste.  Genevieve.  On  July  24th  the 
7th  Brigade  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Seventh 
Corps,  and  during  the  night  of  the  24th-2  5th  the  47th 
Infantry  marched  to  the  Bois  du  Chatelet  and  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  wood,  while  the 
39th  Infantry,  attached  to  the  Second  Corps,  took  up 
a position  between  La  Croix  and  Rocourt.  On  July 
25th  the  58th  Infantry  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nth  Corps,  and  that  night  took  up  a position  west 
of  Oulchy-la-Ville.  There  it  remained  until  the  night 
of  the  26th-2  7th,  when,  moving  forward  to  Brumetz,  it 
rejoined  its  brigade. 
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The  32nd,  the  other  American  division,  was  com- 
posed of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  National  Guard  or- 
ganizations which  had  arrived  in  France  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  after  the  usual  course  of  training,  had  been 
placed  in  a quiet  sector  of  the  line.  Divided  between 
the  53rd  and  151st  French  Divisions,  it  had  occupied 
a quiet  sector  in  the  Gap  of  Belfort,  from  which  it  was 
withdrawn  between  the  19th  and  21st  of  July  and 
transferred  to  the  Marne.  Detraining  in  the  region  of 
Verberie  on  the  24th  and  25th,  it  was  placed  in  reserve 
behind  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  on  the  27th,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bethisy-St.  Martin. 

In  the  meantime  the  artillery  brigades  of  the  4th 
and  28th  U.  S.  Divisions  had  joined  their  units,  so  that 
before  the  advance  reached  the  Ourcq  there  were  in 
the  Marne  theatre  of  operations  eight  Amer- 
Eight  ican  divisions  plus  an  artillery  brigade  at- 

Di visions'  tached  to  the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  making  a 

total  of  approximately  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  Of  this  number  three  divisions  had  been  heavily 
engaged  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  unavailable 
for  further  offensive  action. 


XV 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  OURCQ 

By  July  28th,  complete  contact  with  the  enemy  had 
been  regained  along  the  Ourcq.  A battle  began  on  that 
day,  named  from  the  stream  behind  which  the  enemy 
chose  to  offer  a new  and  more  determined 
Develop-  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Offensive  6 while  he  was  organizing  his  ultimate  line  of 
resistance  behind  the  Vesle. 

Perceiving  that  the  increasing  resistance  along  the 
Ourcq  was  but  to  cover  the  ultimate  withdrawal  to  the 
Vesle,  and  that  the  enemy  would  make  a determined 
stand  behind  the  latter  stream,  Marshal  Foch  decided 
that  the  proper  hour  was  near  for  the  launching  of  the 
British  attack  in  the  region  of  Amiens,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  outlined  on  the  24th  of  July,  with- 
out setting  any  date  for  it.  It  was  now  ordered  for 
August  8th.  Concerning  it  the  utmost  secrecy  was 
maintained,  only  three  persons  at  Marshal  Foch’s 
headquarters  knowing  of  the  order.  One  copy  was 
written  out  and  taken  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  by  Marshal 
Foch’s  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  28th,  and  later  another 
copy  was  delivered  by  a French  Staff  officer  to  General 
Debeney,  commanding  the  First  French  Army,  placing 
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him  under  the  British  Commander  for  the  operation. 

The  28th  of  July  was  a day  of  tremendous  conflicts 
throughout  the  widely  extended  battle  line  that  swept 
southeastward  from  Soissons  past  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
On  the  front  of  the  Tenth  Army  all  the  crests 
to  the  west  of  the  Crise  were  carried  on  the 
day  of  the  attack.  Hartennes-et-Taux  and 
Grand  Rozoy,  farther  to  the  south,  were  taken 
later,  bringing  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  highway 
wholly  within  the  Allied  line,  which  had  now  advanced 
to  within  four  kilometers  of  Soissons  itself.  On  the 
front  of  the  Sixth  Army  the  main  conflict  occurred 
along  the  Ourcq  east  of  Fere-en-Tardenois  between 
Sergy  and  Roncheres.  There  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  and 
the  two  American  divisions  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French 
Corps  on  its  right  assailed  positions  of  extraordinary 
natural  strength,  which  presented  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  yet  encountered  by  the  Americans  on  the 
front  of  the  Sixth  Army. 

This,  indeed,  was  a battlefield  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Of  truly  grand  proportions,  lying  within  a region  of 
surpassing  beauty,  it  was  a fitting  arena  for  the  bitter 
struggle  that  was  to  ensue  throughout  days  of 
Character  blue  sky  and  soft  sunshine.  From  Roncheres 

Terrain  on  the  south,  the  Ourcq  follows  a northwest- 

erly course  past  Sergy  on  its  north  bank  to 
Fere-en-Tardenois,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west 
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and  loses  itself  to  view.  For  a distance  of  ten  kilo- 
meters the  stream,  and  the  verdant  valley  through 
which  it  courses,  are  visible  from  the  hills  which  skirt 
its  southern  bank.  Opposite,  like  bastions  in  the  great 
wall  of  hills,  stand  Cote  212,  rising  to  a height  of 
seventy  meters  above  the  stream  half  a mile  or  more 
southeast  of  Sergy,  and  Cote  184  on  the  left  of  the 
town,  while  from  these  summits  the  hills  range  away 
to  the  north  and  south,  sloping  down  to  an  elevation  of 
twenty  meters  above  the  stream  at  Sergy  itself.  Dense 
thickets  clothe  the  hillsides,  or  screen  the  innumerable 
ravines  that  scar  them,  affording  excellent  cover  for 
defenders  from  the  view  and  fire  of  assailants,  while  on 
the  reverse  slopes  of  the  hills  the  number  of  positions 
for  hostile  guns  is  unlimited.  From  Cote  212  and 
the  adjacent  summits,  one  can  obtain  the  most 
complete  observation  over  all  approaches  to  the 
stream. 

The  Ourcq  had  been  swollen  by  the  rains  of  early 
July  to  a width  of  fifteen  and  a depth  of  three  meters. 
Both  bridges  near  Sergy  had  been  destroyed.  Every 
crossing  was  overlooked  by  the  high  ground 
Strength  of  along  its  steep  north  bank,  the  forbidding  posi- 
Poshions  tion  upon  which  the  enemy  was  found  in  rein- 
forced strength  by  the  three  American  divi- 
sions. Opposed  to  the  42nd  U.  S.  Division  alone,  from 
right  to  left  the  enemy  had  in  line  the  201st,  4th  Guard, 
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6th  Bavarian,  and  ioth  Landwehr  Reserve,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  four  days  the  ist  Guard,  5th 
Guard,  and  17th  Divisions,  and  a battalion  of  the 
216th  Division,  were  thrown  into  the  line. 

While  the  28th  and  3rd  U.  S.  Divisions  on  its  right 
were  attempting  to  force  a crossing  of  the  Ourcq  on 
the  front  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Corps,  the  42nd  U.  S. 
Division  advanced  to  the  stream  on  the  front 
The  of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  in  line  of  regiments  in 

Division  column  of  battalions,  with  the  84th  and  85th 

Brigades  on  the  right  and  left,  respectively. 
As  the  troops  commenced  the  descent  of  the  slopes 
on  the  southern  bank  they  were  met  with  heavy  rifle 
and  machine  gun  fire  from  the  hills  around  Meusey 
Farm  and  Sergy.  Though  they  were  thrown  back  at 
first,  by  10:30  a.m.  elements  of  all  four  regiments  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river  by  fords  that  were  soon 
discovered  near  the  town.  These  parties  at  once  came 
under  the  fire  of  hostile  guns,  posted  on  the  edge 
of  the  Foret  de  Nesles  and  very  accurately  adjusted 
with  the  aid  of  planes.  The  divisional  artillery, 
with  its  guns  posted  well  back  from  the  river 
behind  the  ridge  at  L’Esperance  Farm  and  La 
Four-a-Verre,  was  unable  to  suppress  this  annoying 
fire. 

The  capture  of  positions  in  the  outskirts  of  Sergy 
by  the  84th  Brigade  on  the  left  failed  to  relieve  the 
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situation,  only  serving  to  bring  the  line  under  the  en- 
filading fire  of  machine  guns  in  the  small 
Vicissitudes  thickets  of  Pelger,  De  la  Planchette,  and  Les 
First-Day  Jomblets,  on  the  crest  of  Cote  2 1 2 . These  ma- 
chine guns  caused  the  utmost  embarrassment. 
In  this  situation  the  Division  was  vigorously  counter- 
attacked by  the  4th  Guard  Division,  one  of  the  best 
shock  divisions  of  the  German  Army,  which  had  been 
brought  into  close  support  the  night  preceding.  The 
counter-attack  succeeded  in  ejecting  the  American 
troops  from  the  outskirts  of  Sergy,  but  they  rallied  at 
the  river  bank,  and,  returning  to  the  attack,  again  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  western  edge  of  the  town. 
Their  position  here  was  alternately  occupied  by  op- 
posing patrols  no  less  than  three  times  during  the  day, 
but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  from  8 
p.m.  throughout  the  night.  The  town  itself  was  re- 
peatedly visited  by  small  parties  of  both  sides,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  possessed  by 
either  the  Germans  or  Americans  during  this  period. 
After  a bombardment  which  continued  intermittently 
through  the  night,  a second  counter-attack  by  the  4th 
Guard  Division  was  delivered  upon  the  84th  Brigade 
in  the  morning,  which  again  drove  the  Americans  away 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sergy. 

The  28th  U.  S.  Division,  which  had  been  returned 
to  the  control  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  on 
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the  26th,  was  to  have  effected  the  relief  of  the  39th 
French  Division  during  the  night  of  July  27th- 
Difficuities  28th  in  front  of  Cierges  and  the  Bois  des  Grim- 
Division^1^  pettes.  It  was  to  push  across  the  stream 
immediately,  but  its  advance  had  been  greatly 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  French  guides  to  appear 
for  the  relief.  The  sun  was  up,  therefore,  on  the  28th 
before  the  55th  Brigade  had  fully  taken  over  the  sector. 
It  then  advanced  on  a front  of  two  battalions.  But 
stout  resistance  from  La  Motte  Farm  on  the  left  pre- 
vented, until  3 p.m.,  the  bridging  of  the  swollen  stream 
and  the  crossing  of  the  leading  elements  of  the  brigade. 
Immediately  after  the  crossing  a raking  fire  from  Hill 
212  and  the  woods  to  the  north  and  east  caused  the 
front  line  to  dig  in  about  five  hundred  meters  north  of 
the  river  bank.  Here  it  was  further  subjected  to  an 
embarrassing  fire  from  the  woods  north  of  Roncheres 
in  the  sector  of  the  3rd  U.  S.  Division,  which,  attacking 
on  July  28th  with  but  one  regiment — 4th  Infantry — on 
the  right  of  the  28th,  had  crossed  the  stream  and  taken 
Roncheres  in  the  face  of  no  very  great  resistance. 

That  night  a general  attack  was  prepared,  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  following  morning  by  the  whole  42nd 
Division.  The  84th  Brigade  on  the  right 

The  , 

Second  again  moved  against  Sergy,  and  the  83rd  Bri- 

Day  gade  on  the  left  against  Meurcy  Farm  and 

Seringes-et-Nesles.  By  noon  Sergy  was  taken,  and 
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later  Meurcy  Farm,  Cote  184,  and  finally  Seringes. 
Darkness  on  July  29th  found  the  front  line  of  the  42nd 
established  in  these  positions,  after  a day  of  fighting 
which  may  be  styled  desperate. 

The  resistance  encountered  by  the  3rd  Division  on 
the  29th  was  sufficient  to  check  its  progress  completely. 
The  Bois  Meuniere  north  of  the  stream  beyond  Ron- 
cheres  was  strongly  held,  and  the  attacking 
Withdrawal  battalion,  which  advanced  at  3:40  p.m.  with 
Division"  both  flanks  unprotected,  was  roughly  handled. 

Evidently  there  was  increasingly  stubborn  re- 
sistance ahead  and  the  division  was  exhausted.  Ac- 
cordingly, its  relief  by  the  32nd  U.  S.  Division  com- 
menced that  night,  and  the  following  day  it  withdrew 
from  the  front  line. 

During  the  29th,  the  4th  U.  S.  Division,  which  had 
come  under  the  control  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Corps  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  assembled  in  the  Bois  de  Chatelet  in 
close  support  of  the  42  nd.  Two  battalions  of 
ments^f rCC"  the  47th  Infantry  were  attached  to  the  42nd 
the  42nd  which  were  engaged  with  the  84th  Brigade  in 

Division 

the  fighting  of  the  next  day. 

All  during  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  German  ma- 
chine gun  and  artillery  fire  continued  without  intermis- 
sion, the  latter  heavier  than  the  day  before.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Americans  held  their  existing  line  by 
a precarious  tenure,  so  long  as  the  three  small  wood- 
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lands  on  Cote  212,  the  crest  of  Cote  163,  between 
Seringes  and  Nesles,  and  the  Foret  de  Nesles,  opposite 
the  42nd  Division,  remained  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 
Therefore,  at  9 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Success  on  30th,  the  1 68th  Infantry  advanced  toward 

DayThlrd  Nesles  and  the  167th  and  165th  on  its  left 

toward  the  Chateau  and  Woods  of  Nesles, 
while  the  166th  Infantry  held  Seringes  and  Cote  184. 
Terrific  enfilade  and  frontal  machine  gun  fire  at  once 
met  them,  as  well  as  increased  artillery  bombardment. 
But  the  excellent  marksmanship  of  the  American  bat- 
teries, particularly  those  of  the  101st  Field  Artillery, 
which  were  supporting  it,  enabled  the  167th  Infantry 
to  realize  substantial  progress.  Part  of  the  success  of 
the  day  is  to  be  attributed  to  good  liaison  between  the 
infantry  and  artillery. 

By  noon  on  July  30th,  the  167th  Infantry  crossed 
the  wooded  plateau  of  Nesles  and  established  itself  in 
a hollow  protected  from  machine  gun  fire.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  1 68th,  on  the  right,  and  the 
the°Attackf  r65th,  on  the  left,  had  been  unable  to  make 
similar  progress.  The  former  regiment,  after 
pushing  for  about  five  hundred  meters  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill  northeast  of  Sergy,  was  stopped  by  machine 
guns  along  the  crest  and  in  the  woods  on  Cote  212, 
and  compelled  to  dig  in.  The  165th  could  not  progress 
out  of  the  deep  hollow  on  the  Ru  du  Pont  Brule  be- 
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cause  of  the  machine  guns  in  the  small  Bois  Brule  a few 
hundred  meters  up  the  creek,  and  those  farther  back, 
in  the  Foret  de  Nesles.  Thus  both  flanks  of  the  167th 
were  exposed  in  its  new  position. 

The  1 66th  Infantry,  in  Seringes  and  on  Cote  184, 
did  not  attempt  to  advance  during  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  counter-attacked  the  village  by 
gradual  infiltration,  which  the  Americans  allowed  to 
proceed  until  after  dark.  When  a good  many  troops 
had  entered  the  town  it  was  suddenly  surrounded  and 
completely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  A German  counter- 
attack, late  in  the  afternoon,  on  Cote  184,  was  also 
repulsed.  But  the  day’s  actual  progress  was  very 
slight,  and  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  extremely  fierce 
fighting  and  heavy  losses.  The  Division  Surgeon  re- 
ported the  wounded  from  July  24th  up  to  8 a.m.,  July 
30th,  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
of  whom  eighty-nine  per  cent,  however,  were  cleared 
as  slightly  wounded. 

The  3rd  Division,  having  been  relieved  during  the 
night  of  July  29th-3oth,  the  28th  and  32nd  U.  S.  Di- 
visions made  a joint  attack,  preceded  by  an  artillery 
preparation  of  thirty  minutes,  on  the  morning 
The  28th  of  the  30th.  The  attack  broke  down,  and  was 

Divisions  repeated  at  9 a.m.  with  no  better  success. 

From  the  Bois  des  Grimpettes,  and  from  the 
sector  on  its  right  in  which  the  4th  French  Division 
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of  the  Third  Corps  failed  to  advance,  a withering  en- 
filade fire  checked  all  progress  on  the  part  of  the  32nd 
Division,  while  the  fire  from  the  north  and  the  village 
of  Cierges  held  up  the  28th  Division  on  its  left.  At 
2:30  p.m.,  under  cover  of  a rolling  barrage,  the  two 
divisions  again  advanced,  the  28th  Division  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  Cierges,  and  the  32  nd  Division  clear- 
ing out  the  Bois  des  Grimpettes.  The  28th  Division, 
though  engaged  only  briefly  in  the  front  line,  was  ex- 
hausted by  two  weeks  of  constant  exposure,  and  was  re- 
lieved that  night  by  the  63rd  Brigade,  32nd  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion, which  took  over  its  sector,  the  command  passing 
at  9 a.m.,  July  3 1st.  It  was  then  moved  back  into  sup- 
port, and  stationed  on  a secondary  line  in  the  Argentel 
Ravine,  and  on  Hill  224  east  of  Chateau  Charmel. 

On  July  31st,  the  administrative  command  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  over  the  3rd,  28th, 
and  32nd  U.  S.  Divisions  was  transferred  to  the  Third 
U.  S.  Corps,  from  which  the  1st  and  2nd  U.  S. 
The  Divisions  were  transferred  to  the  Fourth  U.  S. 

dT;  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Neufchateau. 

The  1st  Corps  henceforth  was  composed  of 
the  4th,  26th,  and  42nd  Divisions,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised complete  control,  whereas  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Third  Corps  remained  under  the  tactical  command 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps.  During  the  after- 
noon the  32  nd  Division  attacked  Les  Jomblets  with 
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magnificent  elan,  clearing  out  the  machine  gun  nests 
that  had  held  up  the  28th  Division.  But  though  the 
64th  Brigade  on  the  right  took  Cierges  at  2 p.m.,  the 
63rd  Brigade  was  driven  back  on  the  left. 

To  return  to  the  42nd  Division,  the  elements  of  the 
47th  Infantry  which  had  been  attached  to  the  84th 
Brigade  on  the  29th  were  relieved  on  July  31st  by  the 
39th  Infantry,  4th  U.  S.  Division.  The  situa- 
^Gam  tion  a^°hg  front  of  the  division  remained 
almost  a deadlock  during  the  day,  except  on 
the  right.  Though  carried  on  as  vigorously  as 
on  the  day  preceding,  the  fighting  of  the  31st  pro- 
duced few  changes  except  that  the  men  of  the  165th 
Infantry,  who  were  in  the  constantly  shelled  ruins  of 
Meurcy  Farm,  fell  a few  hundred  meters  back  from  it 
into  the  small  Bois  Colas.  Along  the  rest  of  the  line  the 
troops  dug  in,  except  on  the  extreme  right,  where  the 
1 68th  took  a part  of  the  Bois  les  Jomblets,  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Bois  de  la  Planchette,  and  the  highest 
part  of  the  upland  between  them,  called  Cote  220. 

The  necessity  here  experienced  of  gaining  ground 
inch  by  inch  with  the  utmost  caution  caused  the  pub- 
lication of  an  interesting  memorandum  at  the  advance 
divisional  command  post  at  1 p.m.,  in  which 
Tactic^  ft  was  directed  that  within  spheres  of  enemy 
artillery  and  machine  gun  resistance  the 
normal  attack  formation  in  waves  should  not  be 
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adopted.  Small  patrols  of  ten  to  fifteen  men  were  to 
move  forward  in  scout  fashion,  crawling  and  utilizing 
all  depressions  in  the  terrain,  while  the  main  body, 
halting  under  cover,  was  to  assist  their  advance  by  the 
fire  of  Stokes  mortars  and  37  mm.  guns.  Batteries 
of  75  mm.  guns  were  to  be  run  up  to  the  line  when 
direct  fire  against  enemy  nests  was  practicable. 

Though  the  diminution  of  the  German  aerial  activity 
and  artillery  fire  in  the  afternoon  and  numerous  retro- 
grade movements  observed  behind  the  enemy’s  lines 
indicated  that  he  was  making  preparations  to 
Battle  ^ *he  withdraw,  he  held  his  positions  tenaciously 
throughout  the  following  night  and  the  day 
of  August  1 st.  Indeed,  during  that  day  both  artillery 
fire  and  aerial  activity  increased,  and  though  the  42nd 
U.  S.  Division  captured  Bois  Brule,  a German  infantry 
attack  slightly  forced  back  parts  of  its  front.  During 
the  night  of  August  ist-2nd,  the  4th  U.  S.  Division 
commenced  the  relief  of  the  42nd  in  the  Foret  de  Fere. 
So  ended  the  Battle  of  the  Ourcq.  From  July  26th  to 
August  1st,  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  had  been  held  up 
along  the  river,  and  had  not  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
his  position. 


XVI 
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While  he  was  holding  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  in  check 
on  the  Ourcq  from  July  26th  to  August  1st,  the  enemy 
also  fought  to  a complete  standstill  the  Second  French 
Corps  on  the  left  and  the  Thirty-eighth  Corps 
Renewed  on  the  right.  Only  his  withdrawal  now  enabled 
AugusTLd  them  to  progress.  During  the  period  of  the 
battle  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  had  occupied  a 
salient  position  in  the  line  of  the  Sixth  Army,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  corps  on  its  flanks.  On  August  1st  the 
line  was  rectified,  and  the  following  day  progress 
toward  the  Vesle  was  resumed  along  the  whole  front 
in  the  face  of  slight  resistance.  That  night  the 
line  of  the  Tenth  and  Sixth  Armies  lay  from  Sois- 
sons  in  an  almost  due  easterly  direction  toward 
Reims. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  on  August  2nd,  the  42nd 
U.  S.  Division,  whose  relief  was  not  completed,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  north,  meeting  along  its  line 
the  42nd  °f  only  occasional  bursts  of  machine  gun  and 
and  32nd  long-range  artillery  fire.  By  evening  the  front 

Divisions 

lay  roughly  east  and  west  north  of  Les  Bons 
Hommes  Farm,  representing  an  average  advance 
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within  the  corps  of  three  kilometers.  That  same 
day,  after  a brief  artillery  preparation,  the  32nd  U.  S. 
Division,  now  covering  the  entire  front  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  French  Corps,  advanced  at  4:45  a.m.,  and  also 
met  with  little  resistance.  It  passed  on  through  Cha- 
mery  to  Dravegny,  a distance  of  six  kilometers.  Re- 
suming its  progress  on  August  3rd,  it  advanced  seven 
kilometers,  its  left  finally  resting  one  kilometer  south 
of  the  Vesle  and  its  right  two  kilometers  south  of 
Fismes,  where  heavy  resistance  developed. 

At  dawn  on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  advance  elements 
of  the  42nd  U.  S.  Division  entered  Chery-Chatreuse. 
During  the  morning  its  relief  by  the  4th  U.  S.  Division 
was  completed,  and  it  was  withdrawn  to  the 
DWisfot  Foret  de  Fere  in  support,  while  the  4th  took 
over  the  front  line  in  the  entire  First  U.  S. 
Corps  sector.  It  was  disposed  with  the  8th  Brigade 
on  the  right  and  the  7th  on  the  left,  the  front  line  run- 
ning east  and  west  through  the  Foret  de  Nesles.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  advanced  to  the  heights  south  of  the 
Vesle  without  opposition,  establishing  its  line  along 
Hills  204-208-210. 

Upon  reaching  the  Vesle  on  the  3rd,  the  First  U.  S. 
Corps  took  over  the  sector  of  the  Second  French 
Corps  on  its  left,  assuming  command  in  the  transfer 
of  the  62nd  French  Division.  On  August  4th,  there- 
fore, the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  with  the  62nd  French  and 
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4th  U.  S.  Divisions  in  the  front  line,  and  the  42nd  U.  S. 
Division  in  support;  the  Thirty-eighth  French 
The  Line  Corps  with  the  32nd  U.  S.  Division  in  the 
Ve°fe8  the  front  line  and  the  28th  U.  S.  Division  in  sup- 
port; and  the  Third  French  Corps,  with  the 
4th  French  Division  in  the  front  line  and  the  18th 
French  Division  in  support,  formed  a continuous  line 
from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Vesle, 
thus  having  completed  the  original  task  set  for  the 
Sixth  Army.  The  next  day  Soissons  was  entered  by 
the  French  Cavalry  of  the  Tenth  Army  on  its  left. 
The  fight  which  ensued  was  carried  on  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  definitely  the  positions  of  the 
new  German  main  line  of  resistance.  With  that  pur- 
pose in  view  a general  advance  across  the  Vesle  was 
ordered. 

On  August  4th  the  entire  line  moved  forward  to  the 
Vesle,  but  was  promptly  met  by  intense  artillery  and 
machine  gun  fire  which  checked  all  progress.  Patrols 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  on  the  5th,  but 
Efforts  to  that  night  they  were  withdrawn  to  permit  an 
River  artillery  preparation  for  a general  attack.  At 

4:30  a.m.  on  the  6th,  the  infantry  advanced 
under  cover  of  a rolling  barrage.  In  the  sector  of  the 
First  U.  S.  Corps,  the  8th  Brigade  of  the  4th  U.  S. 
Division  on  the  right  gained  the  Soissons-Reims  road, 
but  the  7th  Brigade  on  the  left  failed  to  cross  the 
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river.  During  the  night  of  August  6th-7th,  the  28th 
U.  S.  Division  relieved  the  32nd  in  the  front  line  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps. 

Officially  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive  ended  on  Au- 
gust 6th.  The  line  as  established  by  the  enemy  north 
of  the  Vesle  during  the  first  days  of  the  month  was 
that  upon  which  the  offensive  may  be  said  to 
Prolonga-  have  terminated.  Along  that  line  the  situation 
Battle  e eventually  became  stabilized,  and  active  opera- 
tions ceased  after  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  re- 
sistance had  been  fully  developed.  However,  very 
severe  fighting  in  continuation  of  the  preceding  opera- 
tions continued  for  several  days  longer  in  the  general 
effort  to  cross  the  Vesle.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
the  4th  U.  S.  Division  again  attacked  and  succeeded  in 
entering  Bazoches,  but  the  62nd  French  Division  on  its 
left  failed  to  advance  and  the  4th  U.  S.  Division  was 
driven  back  by  a counter-attack,  first  to  the  railroad 
south  of  the  town,  and  finally  about  7:30  p.m.  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Vesle. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  Vesle  when  the  Somme 
Offensive  of  the  Abies  was  launched  on  August  8th. 
During  the  preceding  ten  days  the  prepara- 
The  British  tions  for  the  offensive  on  the  Amiens  front  had 
AmtenSNcar  been  completed  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Gen- 
eral Debeney  with  such  secrecy  that  British 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Germans  two  days  before  it 
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began  were  quite  ignorant  that  an  attack  was  con- 
templated. 

But  the  action  of  the  British  on  the  Somme  did  not 
alter  the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  hold  the  posi- 
tions he  had  organized  behind  the  Vesle,  which  he 
clung  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  On  August 
Last  Effort  10th  the  Sth  Brigade,  4th  U.  S.  Division,  suc- 
Diviswn  ceeded  in  taking  Chateau  Diable  and  cleaning 
out  the  surrounding  woods.  Its  line  remained 
established  along  the  railroad  between  the  Vesle  and 
the  Reims  road  on  the  right,  and  the  railroad  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Vesle  on  the  left.  In  that  position 
the  First  U.  S.  Corps  was  finally  relieved  on  the  night 
of  August  nth-i2th,  by  the  77th  U.  S.  Division,  Third 
U.  S.  Corps,  whereupon  the  4th,  less  artillery,  with- 
drew to  the  Bois  de  Dole  and  the  Foret  de  Nesles, 
marching  to  the  Foret  de  Fere  the  following  night. 

During  its  operations  the  4th  Division  lost  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  officers  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  men,  of  which  number  thirty-eight  offi- 
cers and  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  men  were 
Casualties  killed,  the  total  losses  being  six  thousand  one 
Prisoners  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  the  32nd  Division 
the  losses  during  the  three  days  of  August 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  were  reported  as  two  thousand  officers 
and  men  killed  and  wounded.  These  figures  are  indica- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  resistance  encountered  by  the 
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American  troops  on  the  Vesle.  On  August  13th,  the 
headquarters  of  the  First  U.  S.  Corps  were  reestab- 
lished at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  the  corps  having  been 
in  line  thirty-nine  days.  During  the  twenty  days  over 
which  its  operations  in  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive  ex- 
tended, the  26th,  42nd,  and  4th  U.  S.  Divisions,  under 
its  command,  had  taken  six  hundred  and  seventy-four 
prisoners  from  twelve  German  divisions.  The  Third 
U.  S.  Corps,  composed  of  the  3rd,  26th,  28th,  and  77th 
Divisions,  with  the  last  two  remaining  in  the  line,  was 
now  to  hold  the  line  to  which  the  Americans  had  fought 
their  way  from  the  Marne. 


XVII 


THE  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTION 

What  shall  be  our  conclusions  as  to  the  part  per- 
formed by  American  troops  in  the  Aisne-Marne  Offen- 
sive? Even  without  considering  the  moral  effect  of 
their  presence,  we  have  found  that  the  influ- 
Fighting  ence  of  their  actual  fighting  was  marked. 
Americans  Viewed  as  a bulge  in  the  hostile  line,  the 
Marne  salient  was  from  the  first  compressed 
on  the  fronts  both  of  the  Tenth  Army  on  its  western 
face,  and  of  the  Sixth  Army  on  the  south,  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  advance  of  the  Third  and  First 
U.  S.  Corps,  retracting  at  no  point  faster  than  the 
progress  of  the  American  divisions.  On  no  day  did 
the  fighting  end  with  the  American  units  less  far 
advanced  than  the  French  units  on  their  flanks,  and 
throughout  the  operations  American  troops  were  found 
occupying  salient  positions  in  the  general  line.  Such 
salients  were  marked  in  the  case  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Third  U.  S.  Corps  attached  to  the  Twentieth  French 
Corps  southwest  of  Soissons,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
First  U.  S.  Corps  in  its  advance  to  the  Ourcq  and  the 
Vesle.  Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  is  an  indisputable 
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fact  that  the  American  troops  generally  arrived  at  their 
successive  objectives  in  the  lead.* 

No  further  comparison  between  the  American  and 
French  combat  units  engaged  side  by  side  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  Offensive  will  here  be  attempted.  But  at  this 
point  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  certain 
between^  differences  between  the  American  divisions 
Divisions'1  themselves  that  operated  on  the  Marne  in 
July,  1918 — differences  more  in  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  units  than  in  the  actual  tactical 
methods  employed  by  them.  Intangible  as  they  may 
seem,  these  differences  existed  among  combat  divisions 
throughout  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France,  owing  to  the  varied  influences  of  their  prepara- 
tory training. 

In  the  American  Army  there  were  found  some  divi- 
sions with  highly  developed  French,  and  some  with 
highly  developed  British  characteristics.  There  were 
others  which,  by  reason  of  long  service  under  a more 
or  less  independent  divisional  command,  developed 
purely  American  characteristics.  Of  the  last  order, 
the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  are  examples,  and  of  the 
French  order  the  26th  and  42nd  Divisions  may  be 


* This  fact  would  be  significant  of  the  comparative  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  enemy’s  line  by  the  American  and  French  units, 
and  of  their  fighting  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  American  divisions,  though  charged  with 
no  greater  frontage,  possessed  double  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  French  and  an  auxiliary  armament  of  far  greater  fire-power. 
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taken  as  variant  types.  The  divisions  which  developed 
British  characteristics  were  engaged  at  a later  period 
than  that  with  which  we  are  dealing,  so  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  them  here. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
mentioned  was  to  be  found  in  the  impetuosity  or  head- 
long nature  of  the  infantry  attack.  Neither  order  ap- 
peared to  display  more  resolution  than  the 
American  other,  but  one  was  more  characteristically 
Qualities'"  American  in  its  dash  and  seemed  to  possess  a 
driving  power  which  carried  it  along  even  in 
the  face  of  intense  opposition,  despite  the  greater  losses 
which  such  tactics  probably  entailed. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a general  conclusion  as  to 
which  of  the  two  methods,  systems,  or  orders  was  the 
better.  To  the  French,  after  the  terrible  experiences 
at  Morhange  and  elsewhere  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
after  the  example  of  the  British  losses  due  to  impetu- 
osity, and  the  great  drain  on  French  man-power  over 
four  years  of  warfare,  the  French  method  was  un- 
doubtedly well  adapted.  It  was  without  question  the 
better  under  some  circumstances.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  enemy  as  skilled  as  the  Germans  in 
covering  their  withdrawal  with  a deep  screen  of  ma- 
chine guns  supported  by  artillery,  the  more  deliberate 
development  of  the  opposition  minimizes  losses  and  in 
the  end,  perhaps,  involves  little  delay.  On  the  other 
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American 
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hand,  when  the  enemy  position  is  once  developed,  it  is 
not  always  possible  at  the  proper  moment  to  abandon 
the  slower  method  in  favor  of  a violent  push. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  the  American  and 
French  staffs  is  not  to  be  discussed  here.  But  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  blunders  of  the  Americans 
were  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  The 
friction  with  which  the  American  military 
mechanism  operated  was  far  less  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  it  in  view 
of  its  newness  and  the  dual  control  exercised  over  it. 
What  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  actual  fighting 
by  American  troops  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  done 
by  other  and  more  experienced  troops  if  the  Allies  had 
had  them  available  for  use.  The  assertion  may  perhaps 
be  challenged  that  the  American  troops  carried  out 
their  missions  with  greater  energy  and  power  than  those 
with  whom  they  were  associated.  But  there  is  one  fact 
that  cannot  be  disputed  with  reason,  namely,  that  it  was 
the  presence  of  American  troops  on  the  Marne  which 
made  the  success  of  the  offensive  of  July  18th  possible. 

One  need  only  recur  to  the  statements  of  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  conference  of  July  24th. 
“ At  last  we  have  reached  a numerical  superi- 

Value  to  . 

Marshal  ority  over  the  enemy  in  the  actual  number  of 

Foch 

combatants.”  “ For  the  first  time  the  reserves 
of  the  Allies  are  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.” 
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“ We  are  arriving  at  the  turning  of  the  road.” 
“ We  have  taken  the  offensive  in  full  combat,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  initiative  must  retain  it.”  “ The  enemy 
is  confronted  with  a grave  crisis  in  maintaining  his 
effectives,  while  monthly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand American  reinforcements  for  the  Allies  are  ar- 
riving.” “ Our  slight  superiority  in  artillery  will 
rapidly  enhance  with  the  coming  of  the  American  artil- 
lery^ into  action.”  These  and  other  declarations  by 
Marshal  Foch  are  too  plain  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
the  influence  which  the  actual  presence  of  our  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  combatant  troops  bore  upon 
his  original  decision  to  assume  the  offensive.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  those  troops  tipped  the 
scales  of  victory. 
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ORGANIZATION  1st  U.  S.  DIVISION 
June  22,  1918 

Major-General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  King,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  K.  Wilson,  Asst.  Chief  of  Staff,  G-i. 
Major  W.  C.  Sherman,  Asst.  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Geo.  C.  Marshall,  Asst.  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-2- 

ist  Infantry  Brigade 

Brigadier-General  John  L.  Hines,  Commanding. 

1 6th  Regiment  Infantry,  Colonel  F.  E.  Bamford. 

1 8th  Regiment  Infantry,  Colonel  Frank  Parker. 

2nd  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Major  L.  E.  Hohl. 

2nd  Infantry  Brigade 

Brigadier-General  Beaumont  B.  Buck,  Commanding. 
26th  Regiment  Infantry,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith. 
28th  Regiment  Infantry,  Colonel  Hanson  E.  Ely. 

3rd  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Major  C.  A.  Davis. 

ist  Field  Artillery  Brigade 

Brigadier-General  C.  P.  Summerall,  Commanding. 
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5th  Regiment  F.A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell 
Murray. 

6th  Regiment  F.A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cortlandt 
Parker. 

7th  Regiment  F.A.,  Colonel  L.  T.  Holbrook. 

1st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F. 
S.  Bowen. 

1 st  Regiment  Engineers,  Colonel  L.  V.  Frasier. 

2nd  Field  Signal  Battalion,  Major  R.  B.  Paddock. 
Trains,  Colonel  F.  G.  Lawton. 


APPENDIX  II 


TABLE  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
FORCES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  AISNE-MARNE 
OFFENSIVE  (SECOND  BATTLE  OF  THE 
MARNE) 


July  18-August  6,  1918 

FIRST  U.  S.  CORPS 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  Commanding. 
Brigadier-General  Malin  Craig,  Chief  of  Staff. 
(3rd,  4th,  26th,  28th,  32nd,  and  42nd  U.  S.  Divisions) 

3rd  U.  S.  Division  (Regular) 
Major-General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  Commanding. 
Colonel  Robert  H.  C.  Kelton,  Chief  of  Staff. 

5th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Fred  W. 
Sladen. 

(4th  Infantry,  7th  Infantry,  8th  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion). 

6th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Charles 
Crawford. 

(30th  Infantry,  38th  Infantry,  9th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 
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3rd  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Wm. 
M.  Cruikshank. 

(ioth  and  76th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(18th  Field  Artillery  [155mm.  howitzers]), 

(3rd  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops— 

7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  6th  Regiment  Engineers, 
5th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 


4th  U.  S.  Division  (Regular) 
Major-General  George  H.  Cameron,  Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Christian  A.  Bach,  Chief  of  Staff. 


7th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Benjamin  A. 
Poore-  ^tL 

(39th  Infantry,  ^.th  Infantry,  nth  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 

8th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Frank  D. 
Webster. 

(58th  Infantry,  59th  Infantry,  12th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 

4th  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Edwin 
B.  Babbitt. 

(16th  and  77th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(13th  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers]), 

(4th  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 
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Special  Troops — 

10th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  4th  Regiment  Engi- 
neers, 8th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 


2 6th  U.  S.  Division  (New  England  National  Guard) 
Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan  K.  Major,  Chief  of  Staff. 


51st  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  George  H. 
Shelton. 

(101st  Infantry,  102nd  Infantry,  102nd  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

52nd  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Charles  H. 
Cole. 

(103rd  Infantry,  104th  Infantry,  103rd  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

51st  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General 

Dwight  B.  Aultman. 

( 101st  and  102nd  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(103rd  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers]), 

( 101st  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops — 

101st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  101st  Regiment 
Engineers, 

101st  Field  Signal  Battalion. 
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2 8th  U.  S.  Division  (Pennsylvania  National  Guard) 
Major-General  Charles  H.  Muir,  Commanding. 
Brigadier-General  Edward  L.  King,  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff. 

55th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Thomas  W. 
Darrah. 

(109th  Infantry,  noth  Infantry,  108th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

56th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  William 
Weigel. 

(mth  Infantry,  112th  Infantry,  109th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

53rd  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Will- 
iam G.  Price. 

(107th  and  109th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 

( 1 08th  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers] ), 

(103rd  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops — 

107th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  103rd  Regiment  En- 
gineers, 103rd  Field  Signal  Battalion. 

32ND  U.  S.  Division  (Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard) 

Major-General  William  G.  Haan,  Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  McC.  Beck,  Acting  Chief 
of  Staff. 
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63rd,  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  William  D. 
Connor. 

(125th  Infantry,  126th  Infantry,  120th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

64th  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  E.  B. 
Winans. 

(127th  Infantry,  128th  Infantry,  121st  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

66th  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Will- 
iam Lassiter. 

(147th  and  148th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(146th  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers]), 

(116th  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops— 

1 19  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  107th  Engineers, 

107th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 

42 nd  U.  S.  Division  (Mixed  National  Guard) 
Major-General  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Commanding. 
Brigadier-General  Douglas  MacArthur,  Chief  of  Staff. 

83rd  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Michael  J. 
Lanihan. 

(165th  Infantry,  166th  Infantry,  150th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

84th  Infantry  Brigade— Brigadier-General  Robert  A. 
Brown. 
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(167th  Infantry,  168th  Infantry,  151st  Machine 
Gun  Battalion). 

67  th  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General 

George  G.  Gatley. 

(149th  and  161st  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(150th  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers]), 

(117th  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops — 

149th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  117th  Engineers, 
117th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 


THIRD  U.  S.  CORPS 

Major-General  Robert  Lee  Bullard,  Commanding. 
Brigadier-General  Alfred  W.  Bjornstad,  Chief  of  Staff. 

ist  U.  S.  Division  (Regular) 
Major-General  Charles  P.  Summerall,  Commanding. 
Colonel  Campbell  King,  Chief  of  Staff. 

1st  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  John  L. 
Hines. 

(16th  Infantry,  18th  Infantry,  2nd  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 

2nd  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Beaumont 
B.  Buck. 

(26th  Infantry,  28th  Infantry,  3rd  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 
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1st  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Colonel  L.  T.  Holbrook. 
(5th  and  6th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 

(7th  Field  Artillery  [155  mm.  howitzers]), 

(1st  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops — 

1st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  1st  Regiment  Engineers, 
2nd  Field  Signal  Battalion. 

2nd  U.  S.  Division  (Regular) 
Major-General  James  G.  Harbord,  Commanding. 
Colonel  Preston  Brown,  Chief  of  Staff. 

3rd  Injantry  Brigade— Brigadier-General  Hanson  E. 
Ely. 

(9th  Infantry,  23rd  Infantry,  5th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion). 

4th  Injantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  John  A. 
Lejeune. 

(5th  Marines,  6th  Marines,  6th  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion). 

2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade — Brigadier-General  A.  J. 
Bowley. 

(12th  and  15th  Field  Artillery  [75  mm.  guns]), 
(17th  Field  Artillery  [155mm.  guns]), 

(2nd  Trench  Mortar  Battery). 

Special  Troops — 

4th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  2nd  Regiment  Engi- 
neers, 1st  Field  Signal  Battalion. 


AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  SERIES 


Under  the  editorship  of  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Professor  ot 
History  in  Harvard  University. 

A series  of  text-books  intended,  like  the  American  Science 
Series,  to  be  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  authoritative. 
The  series  will  aim  to  justify  the  title  “American”  not  only 
by  its  American  authorship  bui  also  by  specifically  regarding 
American  educational  needs. 

The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  as  well  as  narrative,  and 
due  attention  will  be  given  to  economic  and  social  conditions 
and  to  institutional  development. 

Ready  c 

Europe  Since  1015  

By  CHARLES  D.  Hazen,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  ockool 
Edition,  $3.50.  Library  Edition,  $4.00. 

Modern  European  History. 

By  Charles  D.  Hazen.  $2.50. 

Historical  Atlas.  , „ , .. 

By  William  R.  Shepherd,  Professor  in  Columbia  University. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  History. 

By  William  R.  Shepherd.  90  cents. 

American  Diplomacy. 

By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
School  Edition,  $2.75.  Library  Edition,  $3.00. 

History  of  England 

By  L.  M.  Larson,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  $1.64. 

In  preparation 

Medieval  and  Modern  Europe. 

By  Charles  W.  Colby,  Professor  in  McGill  University. 

The  Reformation. 

By  PRESERVED  SMITH. 

The  Renaissance. 

By  Ferdinand  Schevill,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Europe  in  the  XVII.  and  XVIII.  Centuries. 

By  SIDNEY  B.  Fay,  Professor  in  Smith  College. 

History  of  Greece. 

By  Paul  Shorey,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

History  of  Rome. 

By  Jesse  B.  Carter,  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Rome. 

History  of  Germany. 

By  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 
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BY  CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University 


EUROPE  SINCE  1815 

Octavo,  with  14  colored  maps.  Library  edition.  $4. 00 

net. 

The  author  starts  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
comes  down  to  and  explains  the  situation  out  of  which 
the  present  war  has  developed.  The  style  is  fresh  and 
attractive,  the  matter  authoritative,  the  scope  widely 
inclusive. 

Has  easily  the  field  in  English.  For  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  is  almost  without  a competitor.  Should  be  on  every 
book-shelf  for  reading  or  reference.” — Harvard  Graduates’ 
Magazine. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  EUROPE  ( 1868-1919) 

With  numerous  maps  ( many  of  them  double-page  and  in 

color ) . $2.50  net. 

After  explaining  the  antecedents  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  Europe  from  1868  to 
1919. 

There  is  a certain  tragic  unity  to  the  years  between  the 
Franco-Prussian  and  the  World  War.  The  shadow  of  the 
former,  the  dread  of  the  latter  hovered  over  the  minds  of 
men.  All  the  streams  of  activity,  all  the  movements,  na- 
tional and  international,  social  and  economic,  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  all  the  diverse  phenomena  of  European  life 
during  that  crowded  half  century  took  their  form  and 
color  largely  from  the  memory  of  war,  the  fear  of  war, 
the  preparation  for  war. 

It  is  this  story,  a knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  efforts  to  avert  a similar  future,  that 
Professor  Hazen  tells  with  his  usual  interest  and  clarity. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  IN  HISTORY 

DOW’S  ATLAS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

By  Earle  W.  Dow,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
07.  Large  8vo.  $1.50. 

Contains  thirty-two  double-page  colored  maps,  and  eighteen 
smaller  maps  in  black  and  white,  covering  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  ancient  empires  to  the  present  time.  With  complete 
index. 

0.  H.  Richardson,  University  of  Washington:— I am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  character  of  the  workmanship  of  the  plates,  choice  of  coloring,  and  selec- 
tion of  maps. 

BEMONT  AND  MONOD’S  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  IN 
EUROPE.  395  TO  1270 

Translated  under  the  editorship  of  George  B.  Adams,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University.  ’02.  vi  + 556  pp.  12mo.  $1.60. 

The  original  work  has  come  to  be  Well-nigh  universally  re- 
garded as  the  best  general  account  of  the  period  it  covers  to  be 
found  in  any  language. 

George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University: — The  book  of  Bemont  and  Monod  I 
have  loi.g  regarded  as  the  very  best  text-book  known  to  me  in  its  field. 

SEIGNOBOS’S  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CONTEMPO- 
RARY EUROPE.  1814-1896 

By  Ch.  Seignobos.  Translated  from  the  French  under  the 
supervision  of  Silas  M.  Mac  Vane,  Professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. ’99.  xx+881  pp.  8vo.  $3.00. 

“ The  author’s  capacity  for  seizing  on  the  decisive  events  of  recent  Euro- 
pean history,  his  skill  in  using  one  event  to  explain  another,  his  steady  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  common  mass  of  men,  his  thorough  freedom  from  national 
or  other  prejudice,  and  above  all  his  very  suggestive  generalizations  on  the 
later  history  of  Europe,  give  his  work  instructive  qualities  not  always  found 
in  our  general  histories.”— From  the  Editor's  Preface. 

H.  Morse  Stephens,  University  of  California,  in  Book  Reviews The  best 
history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Nation  ;— Remarkable  for  its  range,  its  precision,  and  its  insight. 

FYFFE’S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  C.  A.  Fyefe. 

Volume  I.  Prom  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War  in 
1792  to  tlie  Accession  of  Louis  XVIII  in  1814.  With  two  maps. 
Revised.  ’83.  viii+541  pp.  8vo. 

Volume  II.  From  1814  to  1848.  ’86.  xii  + 513  pp.  8vo. 

Volume  III  From  1848  to  1878.  ’89.  viii+572  pp.  8vo. 

Retail  price,  $2.50  per  volume. 

In  one  volume,  Unabridged.  ’95.  xx+1120  pp.  8vo.  $2.75. 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


Biographies  men  of  all  countries  who  have  had  a definite  influence 
on  thought  or  action  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Edited  by  BASIL  WILLIAMS,  author  of  “ The  Life  of  William 
Pitt.  ’ ’ Octavo,  With  frontispiece,  each  volume  sold  separately, 
$2.50  net. 

DELANE  OF  “THE  TIMES” 

By  SIR  EDWARD  COOK 

“ In  its  human  interest  and  its  rapid  power  of  character  delineation 
the  book  may  be  compared  to  Thayer’s  ‘ The  Life  of  John  Hay.’  ” — The 
Literary  Digest. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  LORD  CHARNWOOD 

“ Bound  to  take  a first  rank  in  the  literature  of  Lincoln,  and  in  many 
respects  may  be  pronounced  the  best  of  the  biographies  yet  produced.” — • 
The  Nation. 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

By  DAVID  H ANN AY 

“ A volume  of  singular  charm  and  of  unrivaled  value  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Diaz  and  the  Mexico  of  his  day.” — The  New  York  Tribune . 

HERBERT  SPENCER 

By  HUGH  ELLIOT 

“ Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  man  and  his  work  been  set  forth  so  com- 
pactly and  so  lucidly  as  in  Mr.  Elliot's  biographical  study.” — The  Boston- 
Transcript. 

ABDUL  HAMID 

By  SIR  EDWIN  PEARS,  author  of  “ Forti/  Years  in  Constantino- 
ple, former  President  of  the  European  Bar  in  Constantinople. 

“ An  intimate  study  and  searching  analysis  of  the  Turkish  question 
in  its  various  ramifications.”- — Boston  Transcrpt. 

LI  HUNG  CHANG 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 

“ Discloses  most  instructively  the  complex  character  of  the  great 
Chinese;  his  strength  and  his  weakness.” — The  Argonaut. 

BISMARCK 

By  C.  GRANT  ROBERTSON 

Of  especial  interest  now,  when  the  world  is  viewing  the  wreck  of  the 
Empire  Bismarck  built.  The  book  contains  much  new  material,  including 
the  authentic  text  of  the  famous  Ems  dispatch. 
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